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GIVE  A BOOK  FOE  CHRISTMAS. 

A book  for  Christinas  is  a gift  that  lasts,  a gift  that  can  be  passed  on  to  many 
others  and  gives  pleasure  to  each.  What  better  book  could  be  selected  for  this 
purpose  than  “Women  of  the  South  in  War  Times,”  which  chronicles  the  heroism 
and  self-sacrjfice  of  the  women  of  the  South  in  the  trying  days  of  the  sixties  and 
their  work  in  the  World  War.  Every  home  of  this  country  should  have  it,  and 
especially  should  the  present  generation  of  the  South  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
patriotic  devotion  and  courage  of  Southern  women  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of 
any  country. 

Send  for  a copy  and  make  a heart  happy  at  Christmas.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
$2.50;  with  a year’s  subscription  to  the  Veteran,  $3.50.  Order  from  the  Veteran. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS. 

In  the  following  list  are  many  valuable  works  on  Confederate  history,  and  all 
of  them  more  or  less  scarce  at  this  time.  As  time  goes  on  their  value  increases,  as 
they  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  procure,  and  those  who  are  interested  in 
building  up  a Confederate  library  should  not  let  this  opportunity  pass.  As  there  is 
but  one  copy  to  offer  of  some,  your  second  and  third  choice  should  be  given. 

Short  History  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  By  Jefferson  Davis. 

Cloth $5  00 

Memoirs  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Mrs.  Davis.  Two  vols 8 00 

Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Frank  H.  Alfriend 4 00 

Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Confederacy.  Compiled  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Richard- 
son. Two  vols 7 00 

Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the  United  States.  By  Gen. 

Henry  Lee;  edited  by  his  son,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee 6 00 

Life  and  Letters  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  Dr.  J.  William  Jones 4 00 

Four  Years  with  General  Lee.  By  Col.  Walter  L.  Taylor 3 50 

Four  Years  under  Mars’  Robert.  By  Col.  Robert  Stiles 3 50 

Life  and  Campaigns  of  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest.  By  Jordan  and  Pryor.  Auto- 
graphed by  General  Beauregard 6 50 

Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon 5 00 

Scraps  from  the  Prison  Table  of  Camp  Chase  and  Johnson’s  Island,  with  list 
of  prisoners  there  exchanged  September,  1862.  A valuable  historic  record. 

By  Joe  Barbiere 5 00 

Prison  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Dr.  John  N.  Craven 4 00 

Shelby  and  His  Men.  By  John  N.  Edwards,  who  served  with  the  great  Mis- 
souri cavalry  leader 5 00 

Service  Afloat.  By  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes 7 50 

Two  Years  on  the  Alabama.  By  Lieut.  Arthur  Sinclair 5 00 

With  Sword  and  Scalpel.  By  Dr.  John  N.  Wyeth 5 00 

A Belle  of  the  Fifties.  By  Mrs.  Clement  Clay  Clopton,  of  Alabama 5 00 

A Southern  Girl  in  1861.  By  Mrs.  D.  Giraud  Wright 4 50 

Poems  by  Henry  Timrod.  Memorial  Edition 2 50 

Order  from  the  Confederate  Veteran,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


TO  HONOR  MATTHEW  FONTAINE  MAURY. 

The  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Association,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  the  following 
pamphlets  for  sale; 

1.  A Sketch  of  Maury.  By  Miss  Maria  Blair. 

2.  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buford  Phillips. 

3.  Memorials  to  Three  Great  Virginians — Lee,  Jackson,  Maury.  By  John  Coke, 
Miller,  and  Morgan. 

4.  Financial  Prospectus. 

All  four  sent  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Order  from  Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt,  1014  West  Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
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SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S..  CONFEDERATE, 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 

147  Fulton  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Look  in  that  old  trunk  up  in  the 
garret  and  send  me  all  the  old  envelopes 
up  to  1880.  Do  not  remove  the  stamps 
from  the  envelopes.  You  keep  the  let- 
ters. I will  pay  highest  prices. 

George  Hakes, 

290  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.' 


S.  H.  Logan,  of  Clarksville,  Ark., 
would  like  to  get  a list  of  the  survivors 
of  Quantrell’s  band,  and  would  like 
to  get  in  communication  with  any  of 
them. 


Mrs.  M.  C.  Chamberlain,  3239 
Pulaski  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  seek- 
ing information  of  her  father,  Michael 
Barry,  who,  she  has  understood,  died 
in  a Confederate  hospital;  she  does  not 
know  with  what  command  he  was 
serving,  but  it  seems  that  before  he 
died  he  advertised  in  a St.  Louis  paper 
about  his  two  daughters;  at  one  time 
he  was  working  for  a man  named  Mc- 
Lean. 


The  Davis  Family 

CDavies  and  David) 

in  Wales  and  America 


Genealogy  of  Morgan  David,  162.1- 
192.7,  compiled  by  Harry  Alexan- 
der Davis.  Over  400  families  of 
the  name.  Male  and  female  lines 
shown.  Complete  ancestral  record 
of  Jefferson  Davis.  Contains  many 
Confederate  service  records  never 
before  published.  Discount  to 
Chapters,  U.  D.  C. 


455  Pages,  Full  Index,  Cloth,  $10.00 


Address  Maj.  Harry  A.  Davis 
316  Shepherd  St.,  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  FROM  THE  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Gen.  J.  C.  Foster,  Houston,  Tex Commander  in  Chief 

Gen.  H.  R.  Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Kernan,  7219  Elm  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Assistant  to  the  Adjutant  General 
Gen.  W.  D.  Matthews,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Chaplain  General 

DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Gen.  E.  D.  Taylor,  Richmond,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Gen.  a.  T.  Goodwyn.  Elmore.  Ala Army  of  Tennessee 

Gen.  R.  a.  Miller,  Abilene,  Tex Trans-Mississippi 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Alabama — Jasper 

Arkansas — Little  Rock 

Florida — Tallahassee 

Georgia — Atlanta 

Kentucky — Richmond 

Louisiana — Coushatta 

Maryland — Baltimore 

Mississippi— Durant 

Missouri — Kansas  City 

North  Carolina,  Ansonville. 

Oklahoma — Tulsa 

South  Carolina — Columbia. 

Tennessee — Nashville 

Texas— Dallas 

Virginia — Petersburg 

West  Virginia — Lewisburg. . 
California — Los  Angeles 


Gen.  T.  P.  Lamkin 

Gen.  J.  W.  Hollis 

. . . Gen.  T.  J.  Appleyard 

Gen.  D.  B.  Freeman 

. . Gen.  N.  B.  Deacherage 

Gen.  L.  W.  Stephens 

. . .Gen.  H.  M.  Wharton 
, . . . .Gen.  F.  A Howell 

Gen.  A.  A.  Pearson 

Gen.  W.  A.  Smith 

Gen.  J.  A.  Yeager 

. . Gen.  D.  W.  McLaurin 
. .Gen.  John  P.  Hickman 

R.  C.  Cornwal 

. . . Gen.  Homer  Atkinson 
Gen.  Thomas  H.  Dennis 
Gen.  S.  S.  Simmons 


Greetings  to  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson  and  members  of  the 
Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association,  the  oldest 
patriotic  organization  of  women  in  America,  since  1865  the 
call  going  forth  to  set  aside  a day  in  which  to  honor  our  sacred 
dead. 

In  all  the  years  past,  you  faithful  and  loyal  women  have 
been  true  to  the  trust  your  mothers  committed  to  you. 
I commend  you  for  your  loyalty  and  devotion  to  this  sacred 
trust,  and  your  fidelity  in  honoring  the  South’s  illustrious 
dead.  The  Confederate  veterans  are  not  afraid  to  leave  in  the 
hands  of  the  fair  women  of  the  Southland  their  glorious 
heritage. 

“Poor  is  the  country  that  has  no  heroes,  but  beggared 
is  that  country  which,  having  them,  forgets.” 

“Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet,  lest  we  forget,  lest  we 
forget.”  J.  C.  Foster,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V. 


OUR  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 

BY  MRS.  E.  C.  THOMPSON  LONGMIRE. 

In  history’s  true  record  of  great  wars  of  old. 

No  warriors  appear  more  courageous  and  bold. 

More  loyal  to  principle,  chivalrous,  brave. 

Than  the  heroes  who  fought  the  fair  Southland  to  save. 
Our  dear  veterans. 


HONORARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Gen.  James  A.  Thomas,  Dublin,  Ga Honorary  Commander  for  Lift 

Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  Fort  Worth,  Tex Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  Felix  H.  Robertson,  Waco,  Tex Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke.  Mathews,  Va Honorary  Chaplain  General  forLife 


GENERAL  C.  I.  WALKER. 

On  November  11,  Gen.  C.  Irvine  Walker,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  former  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V.,  passed  from 
earth.  A sketch  of  his  life  will  be  given  lat^r. 


The  flower  of  young  manhood  engaged  in  the  strife. 

Gladly  giving  their  all  to  their  country,  e’en  life; 

In  the  ranks,  and  as  officers,  duty  well  done. 

Enduring  and  illustrious  glory  hath  won 
For  our  veterans. 

With  the  years  that  have  vanished,  their  youth  passed  away. 
Erst  bright  eyes  have  grown  dim,  and  dark  locks  are  now  gray; 
But  Fame  is  eternal,  and  through  aeons  of  time. 

Like  bright  beacons  of  light,  the  brave  deeds  shall  e’er  shine 
Of  our  veterans. 
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Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


E.  D.  POPE,  Editor. 


THE  MOTHER  OF  ROBERT  E.  LEE. 

There  are  some  old  stories  which  make  the  rounds  of  news- 
papers every  few  years,  being  reprinted  with  various  changes 
and  additions,  and  they  are  new  to  the  changing  clientele  of 
the  daily  or  weekly  press.  One  of  these  stories  concerns  the 
mother  of  General  Lee,  that  she  was  thought  to  have  died 
and  was  placed  in  the  family  vault  while  in  a cataleptic 
state,  and  this  some  fifteen  months  before  the  birth  of  her 
youngest  son,  Robert  Edward  Lee.  The  following  is  copied 
from  a recent  publication  of  the  story,  and  outside  of  the  lack 
of  truth  in  the  story,  it  is  full  of  errors  in  family  history  and 
in  the  date  given,  all  of  which  might  have  been  noted  by  the 
newspaper  to  which  it  is  credited: 

“Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  military  hero  and  leader  of  the 
South,  was  born  fifteen  months  after  his  mother  had  been 
laid  to  rest  in  her  casket  in  the  family  vault  on  Arlington 
Heights,  says  the  Sheperdstown  (W.  Va.)  Register. 

“This  sounds  like  a strange  phenomenon  of  nature,  but  it  is 
true,  nevertheless.  History,  so  far  as  it  touches  genius,  fails 
to  mention  this  incident. 

“Warfield  Lee,  of  Catlettsburg,  Ky.,  is  familiar  with  the 
story  of  the  incident  and  occasionally  relates  it  to  his  ac- 
quaintances; and  the  Catlettsburg  man  is  in  a position  to 
know,  for  he  is  a grandnephew  of  General  Lee.  The  dis- 
tinguished military  leader  was  a brother  of  Warfield  Lee’s 
father,  Samuel  Lee.  He  tells  the  story  as  follows: 

“‘Light  Horse  Harry  Lee’s  wife  was  in  very  ill  health  in 
1809.  The  family  physician  had  pronounced  that  his  skill 
and  knowledge  of  medical  science  could  not  save  her.  Her 
condition  grew  steadily  more  precarious,  until  one  day  four 
physicians  about  her  bedside  pronounced  her  dead.  She 
lay  in  state  in  the  great  Lee  mansion  on  Arlington  Heights 
for  four  days.  On  the  sixth  day  she  was  removed  to  the 
family  mausoleum. 

“‘On  the  seventh  day  the  sexton  went  into  the  mausoleum 
to  lay  flowers  on  the  casket  and  sweep  the  floor,  for  the  day 
before  had  been  quite  rainy  and  the  shoes  of  those  following 
the  distinguished  woman  to  her  final  rest  dropped  consider- 
able mud.  While  sweeping,  the  old  sexton  heard  a weak, 
far-off-sounding  voice  call:  “Help,  help,  help.”  The  sexton 
could  not  account  for  the  voice  unless  it  were  from  the  dead, 
and  he  soon  was  without  the  walls  of  the  mausoleum.  Ar- 
guing to  himself  that  the  voice  had  been  entirely  his  imagi- 
nation, he  finally  took  courage  and  returned  to  his  sweepings. 

“‘Finishing  his  sweeping,  he  walked  to  the  casket  to  strew 
the  flowers  over  the  lid.  Again  he  heard  that  weak,  far-off 
voice  calling:  “Help,  help,  help.”  He  was  standing  directly 
over  the  glass  of  the  lid,  looking  into  the  face  of  the  sup- 
posedly dead  woman  and  saw  her  lips  quiver.  The  lid  was 
hurriedly  removed  by  him  before  he  summoned  assistance. 
Mrs.  Lee  was  taken  from  the  mausoleum  to  the  house,  where 
she  soon  recovered  and  lived  to  a ripe  old  age. 

“‘Fifteen  months  after  the  incident,  Robert  Edward  I.ee 
was  born.’”  • 

This  clipping  was  sent  to  Dr.  George  Rolling  Lee,  of  New 
York  City,  grandson  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  with  inquiry  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  story,  and  here  is  his  response: 

“The  same  article,  or  one  very  much  like  it,  was  published  ' 
over  thirty  years  ago.  I can  recall  my  father,  uncles,  and 


aunts  discussing  it.  They  were  all  of  the  opinion  that  the 
statement  was  without  the  slightest  foundation  of  truth. 
Recently,  as  you  state,  it  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press  and  seems  to  have  stirred  up  a great  deal  of  interest, 
as  I have  received  a number  of  letters  like  yours.  Personally, 
I hold  the  same  opinion  as  that  of  my  father,  uncles,  and  aunts, 
that  it  is  founded  on  fiction,  not  facts. 

“There  are  two  statements  in  this  gruesome  story  which 
are  contradicted  by  history:  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  had  no  brother 
by  the  name  of  Samuel,  nor  did  General  and  Mrs.  ‘Harry’ 
Lee  ever  live  at  Arlington  Heights.” 

Another  error  is  the  date  of  the  occurrence.  General  Lee 
was  born  in  1807,  two  years  before  the  said-to-be  death  of 
his  mother. 

The  Veteran  is  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  give  this  refuta- 
tion of  the  story  from  one  who  should  know  the  facts,  if 
anyone  could,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  means 
of  setting  forever  at  rest  a story  which  had  no  origin  in  fact. 


CHRISTMAS  NIGHT. 

BY  JOHN  GRIMBALL  WILKINS,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

As  the  brightness  of  the  stars  come  down  through  the  still 
frosty  night  and  touch  the  earth  with  a mysterious  sweetness, 
and  the  skies  are  sparkling  with  thousands  of  brilliant  lights, 
away  toward  the  East  one  star  is  more  beautiful  than  all  the 
rest.  For,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  in  the  little  town 
of  Bethlehem,  Christ  was  born  in  a stable,  and  a bright  star 
had  led  the  Wise  Men  over  desert  and  stream  to  find  the 
Child. 

Modern  science  has  tried  so  hard  to  make  this  a sort  of 
fairy  tale  to  take  away  from  us  the  most  beautiful  picture  since 
the  world  began,  but  as  we  look  up  into  the  heavens  to-night 
and  see  the  wonder  of  creation,  modern  science  flickers  out 
like  a candle  in  an  open  window,  leaving  the  story  of  the  In- 
fant more  real  and  beautiful. 

It  is  Christmas  Night.  Maybe  the  snow  is  falling  in  big 
flakes  so  softly  over  the  wide  fields,  and  later  on,  a silence  will 
seem  to  come  upon  the  earth  and  the  skies  will  clear  up  and 
the  stars  come  out.  Far  away  in  the  Eastern  country,  the 
shepherds  have  left  their  flocks  on  the  hillsides  to  follow  the 
message  of  the  star:  “Great  joy  shall  be  to  all  people,  on  earth 
peace  and  good  will  toward  men.”  So  the  little  Child  was 
found — to  bring  to  one  and  all  peace  and  joy,  for  ’tis  Christ- 
mas night! 

Christinas  night  in  the  long  ago!  How  the  memory  brings 
back  to  you  the  expectation  and  joy  of  a little  child,  waiting 
for  Santa  Claus  to  come  with  his  reindeer  across  the  fields  of 
snow. 

Christmas  night  at  the  old  home,  the  earth  so  white. 
Far  away  below  you  from  the  hill  top,  the  village  lights  are 
twinkling  through  the  bare  limbs  of  the  trees,  and  when  the 
sun  floods  the  day  with  warmth  and  brightness,  the  long 
range  of  the  great  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  will  have  changed 
into  pure  whiteness  with  the  sunlight  sparkling  on  the  snow 
that  covered  the  wide  fields  over  yonder. 

Christmas  night!  How  sweet  and  magical  that  word 
sounds  to  young  and  old.  To  the  children  it  is  joy  and 
eagerness  for  the  beautiful  sun  to  rise  on  a happy  world;  to 
the  older  ones  it  gives  a feeling  of  kindliness  and  brushes 
away  worldly  selfishness  for  a little  while.  The  heart  of  all 
of  us  seems  to  grow  more  tender  on  Christmas  night,  for  we 
were  little  children  too,  in  the  long  ago — just  waiting  for  Santa 
Claus  to  come,  and  the  joy  of  Christmas  Day! 
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WHO  FREED  THE  SLA  VES? 

C'.lenn  Frank,  the  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  one  of  the  outstanding  liberals  of  the  day,  is  always  in- 
teresting. It  cannot  be  said  of  him,  however,  that  he  is  a 
deep  man  who  has  formed  his  opinions  from  independent  in- 
vestigation. His  opinions  are  often  shallow,  not  infrequently 
contrary  to  well-known  facts  of  history.  Dr.  Frank  is  rather 
a bookish  man.  In  his  daily  essay  in  the  Citizen  of  Tuesday 
there  appears  this  opening  statement: 

“ My  little  son  has  just  come  to  me  with  the  question:  ‘ Did 
you  know  that  each  of  us  in  America  has  forty  slaves?’ 
‘You’re  mistaken,’  I said.  ‘Abraham  Lincoln  saw  to  that 
when  he  freed  the  slaves.’” 

This  sort  of  propaganda  is  being  taught  American  people  in 
millions  of  homes  for  history.  Senator  Beveridge’s  “Life  of 
Lincoln”  will  probably  let  a little  light  into  minds  like  Glenn 
Franks’.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  live  to  finish  the  work, 
else  he  might  have  flooded  such  minds  with  too  much  truth, 
something  they  are  unprepared  for. 

Abraham  Lincoln  never  freed  a single  slave  on  this  continent. 
He  did  not  even  attempt  to  free  his  own  slaves,  which  were 
his  by  right  of  marriage  to  a Kentucky  slave  owner.  His 
emancipation  proclamation,  now  admitted  generally  to  have 
been  without  force  of  law,  and  admitted  by  Lincoln  himself 
to  have  been  merely  a military  expedient,  issued  with  a view 
to  inciting  the  slaves  to  rise  up  and  murder  their  mistresses 
and  their  children,  had  no  force  in  territory  which  was  then 
in  “rebellion.”  It  was  never  executed  in  a single  State  in  the 
Union. 

Missouri,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Delaware, 
and  probably  some  other  Northern  States  were  excluded  from 
the  provisions  of  the  emancipation  proclamation,  a remark- 
able fact  that  Lincoln  never  could  satisfactorily  explain. 

During  the  war  one  of  Mrs.  Lincoln’s  slaves  ran  away  into 
Illinois,  and  there  is  in  the  files  of  old  Illinois  papers  an  ad- 
vertisement over  Lincoln’s  name,  paid  for  by  himself,  offering 
a reward  for  the  return  of  this  slave. 

Lincoln  never  was  an  abolitionist,  did  not  believe  in  aboli- 
tion, and  often  dodged  an  expression  of  his  opinion  on  that 
subject  when  asked  for  it.  Before  he  was  elected  President, 
he  hurriedly  left  his  home  town,  after  being  invited  to  be 
present  and  sit  on  the  platform,  when  a great  abolition  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Springfield. 

These  are  all  facts  of  history,  easily  accessible  to  those  who 
have  the  inclination  to  look  for  them. 

Slaves  were  freed  in  all  of  the  States  by  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  which  was  offered  in  the  United  States  Senate 
by  a Senator  from  Missouri  who  had  been  a Southern  sym- 
pathizer. That  amendment  was  adopted  by  fraud,  through 
the  creation  of  fictitious  States  in  Virginia,  in  Tennessee,  in 
Louisiana,  and  in  Arkansas,  by  the  fiat  of  A.  Lincoln.  That’s 
how  the  slaves  were  ireQd\~ Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen. 


Where  Is  This  CoMR.-tOE? — During  the  Confederate  re- 
union in  Richmond,  \’a.,  in  1922,  one  of  the  veterans  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  a good  sum  in  cash;  he  inserted  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Times-Dispatch,  but  did  not  make  further 
inquiry  after  leaving  the  city.  This  money  seems  to  have 
been  located  at  last,  and  the  Times-Dispatch  is  anxious  to 
locate  the  owner,  whose  name  and  address  have  been  lost, 
and  that  newspaper  has  asked  the  Veter.\n  to  make  this 
announcement  in  the  hope  that  the  comrade  may  be  found 
and  his  money  restored.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  of 
this  will  please  communicate  with  Mr.  Horace  A.  Hawkins, 
care  of  the  Times-Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va. 
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THE  SO-CALLED  REBEL"JELL. 

BY  W.  A.  LOVE,  COLUMBUS,  MISS. 

As  time  passes  and  survivors  of  the  war  of  1861-65,  both 
Union  and  Confederate,  continue  to  consciously  or  un- 
consciously miscall  the  term,  “Rebel  Yell,”  it  is  considered 
appropriate  in  the  interest  of  historical  accuracy  to  offer  a 
suggestion  as  to  its  origin,  purpose,  and  probable  true  ac- 
ceptance. It  was  doubtless  in  its  genesis  devoid  of  any  re- 
lation to  an  armed  and  opposing  enemy. 

Lord  Fairfax,  George  Washington,  and  other  early  Vir- 
ginia fox  hunters  were  perhaps  the  first  to  introduce  the  yell 
as  a means  of  encouragement  to  their  dogs  and  the  result  of 
personal  enthusiasm  in  the  chase. 

As  immigration  came  South,  Mississippi  hunters  brought 
it  with  them,  or  adopted  it,  for  a like  purpose,  and,  when 
the  game  was  up,  gave  such  vent  to  their  excitement  and  en- 
thusiasm as  to  make  the  welkin  ring. 

Nor  was  the  custom  confined  to  the  grown-up  deer  and  fox 
hunters,  but  the  bo>'  that  didn’t  yell  when  he  jumped  a rab- 
bit was  considered  somewhat  unsportsmanlike  and  poky. 
Even  to-day  the  negro  boys  of  the  prairie  section  of  Missis- 
sippi can  be  seen  driving  across  the  cotton  fields  and  meadows 
in  winter  all  equipped  with  rabbit  “nubs,”  or  short  sticks, 
and  woe  to  the  Molly  Cottontail  that  doesn’t  run  low  and 
fast  as  dozens  of  sticks  are  flying  in  his  wake,  while  the  rabbit 
yell  is  sounding  and  the  cur  dogs  are  barking. 

On  April  30,  1861,  the  Prairie  Guards,  a military  organiza- 
tion that  became  Company  E,  of  the  11th  Mississippi  In- 
fantry, entrained  at  Crawford  for  the  seat  of  war.  As  the 
train  pulled  out  a young  volunteer  thrust  himself  half  way 
out  a window  of  the  coach  and  gave  a most  thrilling  yell,  not 
of  defiance  and  fight,  but  of  enthusiasm;  and,  later,  upon  the 
sanguinary  fields  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania, 
he  gave  the  same,  more  vigorously  if  possible;  but  it  was 
then  called  the  “Rebel  Yell.” 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sound,  individually 
or  collectively  given,  but  there  is  a vast  difference,  as,  for 
instance:  As  a small  boy  I slept  upstairs  in  the  big  house  and 
there  was  a tall  oak  tree  whose  branches  spread  over  my  room. 
When  there  was  a large  crop  of  acorns,  they  would,  when  dry, 
drop  on  the  roof,  singly  at  times,  which  produced  a distinct 
sound;  but  when  a brisk  wind  arose  they  fell  in  showers, 
making  a sound  indescribable.  So  with  the  rebel  yell  of  thou- 
sands of  earnest  and  excited  men  determined  to  meet  and 
drive  back  the  enemy  at  all  hazard. 

But  it  was  not  on  the  battle  field  alone  that  the  yell  was 
heard,  and  they  were  all  alike.  Any  occurrence  out  of  the 
ordinary,  or  the  appearance  of  a popular  general  offered  an 
occasion  which  was  generally  improved.  The  yell  was  once 
heard  far  down  the  line,  and,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  for 
the  cause,  a soldier,  “used  to  war’s  alarms,”  replied:  “O 
it’s  old  Jack”  meaning  Stonewall  Jackson,  “or  a rabbit.” 

So  then,  in  the  early  days  the  yell  was  not  given  to  scare 
the  game,  but  to  encourage  the  dogs,  but  during  the  war 
period,  however,  it  was  perhaps  used  both  to  scare  the  enemy 
and  encourage  the  charging  battle  lines. 

Yet  it  was  not  special  encouragement  that  the  Confederate 
soldiers  needed,  but  rather  men,  guns,  and  ammunition  to 
successfully  defend  their  country,  homes,  and  firesides. 


A Correction.— In  the  Veteran  for  October,  in  the  sketch 
of  Hunt  Breckinridge,  on  page  387,  it  is  stated  that  his  wife 
was  Miss  Kate  Hunt,  which  is  a mistake,  as  his  mother  was 
Miss  Kate  Hunt,  a cousin  of  Gen.  John  Morgan. 
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MRS.  NORMAN  V.  RANDOLPH:  IN  MEMORIAM. 

“Best-known  and  best-beloved  woman  of  the  South” 
was  the  distinction  accorded  to  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  Honorary  President,  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  whose  passing  on  October  27  occasioned 
deep  sorrow  throughout  this  Southern  land.  Though  she 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  the  past  six  years  and  was 
“just  waiting,”  as  she  expressed  it,  her  activities  had  not 
ceased  in  those  lines  which  had  so  long  occupied  her  thoughts 
and  endeavors,  and  to  the  last  her  mind  and  heart  were  ever 
alert  and  responsive  to  the  needs  which  arose  in  the  life  about 
her.  So  thoroughly  had  she  given  of  herself  in  every  way  to 
the  upbuilding  of  her  home  city,  to  the  uplift  of  her  people 
walking  in  the  shadows,  and  to  the  relief  of  those  lacking 
the  necessities  of  life — for  the  general  good  of  all — that  Rich- 
mond looked  upon  her  as  the  mother  of  the  city,  and  to  be 
called  “Mother  Richmond”  was  to  her  an  honor  far  above 
any  accorded  to  place  and  power. 

Mrs.  Randolph  had  passed  into  her  eightieth  year  and  could 
look  back  upon  some  of  the  most  eventful  years  in  our  his- 
tory, in  which  three  wars  had  called  forth  the  best  of  our  man- 
hood to  fight  and  die,  if  need  be,  for  the  rights  of  man,  and 
in  which  no  less  demand  had  been  made  for  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  our  womanhood.  “She  was  a girl  in  the  lovely  War- 
renton  District  when  war  swept  over  the  mountain  and 
through  the  valley.  She  watched  the  blue-coated  columns 
pass  by;  she  heard  the  rumble  of  the  distant  guns;  she  saw 
Mosby’s  men  slip  through  the  shadows  in  pursuit  of  the 
Federals.  Young  as  she  was,  she  helped  to  nurse  the  wounded 
and  to  bury  the  slain,”  . . . and  “on  that  first  Memorial 
Day,  just  after  the  war,  she  and  other  young  women  searched 
out  the  flowers  in  neglected  gardens  and  placed  them  on  the 
weathered  graves  of  Southern  boys  who  had  gone  on  their 
last  march.” 

In  the  later  wars  which  came  within  her  life  span,  she  had 
given  her  service  as  a woman  even  as  did  her  mother  in  those 
days  of  war  in  the  sixties,  and  had  followed  our  boys  with 
her  prayers. 

Janet  Henderson  Weaver  was  born  at  Cleiland,  the  family 
estate  near  Warrenton,  Va.,  where  she  lived  until  the  war 
came  on,  when  the  family  moved  into  Warrenton;  and  in 
that  old  town  she  was  married  to  Maj.  Norman  V.  Randolph 
in  1880,  when  Richmond  became  her  home.  As  the  wife  of 
a Confederate  veteran,  her  greatest  work  outside  of  her 
charities  was  in  Confederate  interests.  She  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  preserving  the  White  House  of  the  Confederacy, 
which  had  been  the  home  of  President  Davis  in  Richmond, 
and  she  helped  to  make  it  into  the  greatest  museum  of  Con- 
federate history.  She  was  a pioneer  in  all  U.  D.  C.  work,  and 
even  before  the  organization  of  the  great  association,  she 
was  a member  of  the  Lee  Camp  Auxiliary  in  Richmond, 
whose  work  was  to  look  after  the  needs  of  destitute  veterans 
of  the  Confederacy  and  their  widows.  She  helped  to  or- 
ganize the  Richmond  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  was  its  first  Presi- 
dent, and  so  continued  to  the  end.  She  could  have  been 
President  of  the  Virginia  Division,  but  more  important  to 
her  was  the  privilege  of  working  in  the  ranks.  She  was  the 
founder  of  the  relief  work  of  that  Division  and  of  that  work 
in  the  general  organizazion  which  is  now  known  as  the  “Mrs. 
Norman  V.  Randolph  Relief  Fund  for  Needy  Confederate 
Women,”  and  whose  beneficence  reaches  out  even  beyond  the 
borders  of  this  land  to  succor  the  unfortunate  widows,  of 
Confederate  veterans.  She  was  one  of  the  Honorary  Presi- 
dents, U.  D.  C.,  Honorary  President  of  the  Virginia  Division, 
had  been  President  of  the  Richmond  Chapter  for  thirty-one 


years;  chairman  of  the  Relief  Committee  of  the  Virginia 
Division;  President  of  the  Hollywood  Memorial  Association, 
which  had  gathered  up  the  bodies  of  the  Confederate  dead 
about  Richmond  and  erected  a monument  over  them  in  beauti- 
ful Hollywood  Cemetery;  she  was  chairman  of  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Monument  Association,  and  doubtless  did  more  than 
any  other  one  person  in  building  that  monument;  and  during 
her  life  had  served  on  the  boards  or  committees  of  every  other 


MRS.  NORMAN  V.  RANDOLPH. 


association  connected  with  the  building  of  monuments  to 
Confederate  leaders,  and  was  probably  connected  with  every 
other  movement  for  the  good  of  her  city  and  people.  And 
all  this  was  in  addition  to  carrying  on  a successful  business 
for  twenty  years,  following  the  death  of  her  husoand  in  1903, 
to  which  she  gave  her  daily  attention. 

On  her  seventieth  birthday,  April  29,  1918,  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  of  Richmond  gave  her  a great  party  (an- 
nually repeated  since),  in  which  all  Richmond  shared.  It 
was  then  that  she  was  first  styled  the  “ Mother  of  Richmond,” 
by  which  she  was  immeasurably  pleased;  and  it  is  as  “ Mother 
Richmond”  that  her  beloved  city  remembers  her,  “a  mother 
appealing  for  the  rights  of  her  children  to  be  born  and  reared 
in  decency  and  health,  and  cherished  along  with  this  memory 
is  that  of  her  tender  ministrations  to  the  old  men  who  once 
marched  in  the  high  courage  of  youth  under  the  leadership 
of  the  immortal  Lee.” 

And  so  the  years  passed  and  age  brought  its  limitations 
to  activity,  but  never  dimmed  the  enthusiasm  which  reached 
beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  the  physical  and  could  “carry 
on”  in  the  high  altitude  of  spirit.  In  Shockoe  Cemetery  at 
Richmond,  under  the  flag  of  the  loved  Confederacy,  she 
sleeps  in  death  beside  the  husband  of  her  youth,  but  forever 
will  she  live  in  the  hearts  left  behind. 

In  tender  tribute,  the  Richmond  Chapter,  which  she  led 
for  thirty-one  years,  records  its  grief  over  her  passing  and  the 
unforgetable  memories  of  her  high  courage,  her  Christian 
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humility,  her  loyal  friendships,  her  generous  sympathies,  and 
says  further: 

“As  President  of  Richmond  Chapter,  we  feel  that  her  most 
significant  and  effective  work  was  done.  Her  love  for  the 
work  of  the  Chapter,  embodying  all  the  purposes,  aims,  and 
intents  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  was  intense  with 
her  to  the  very  end,  when  ‘God's  finger  touched  her  and  she 
slept.’  Her  unceasing  efforts,  tireless  energy,  boundless 
patience  with  the  many  obstacles  which  beset  her  path,  her 
unflagging  zeal,  and  her  long  service  have  made  the  Chapter 
‘strong  with  the  strength  of  truth,’  and  as  the  result  of  her 
labor  a priceless  heritage  is  bequeathed  the  membership. 

“An  ardent  Southerner,  actuated  by  an  intense  and  pas- 
sionate love  for  Virginia  and  her  traditions,  a zealous  advocate 
of  the  principles  of  State  Rights,  she  mastered  the  details  of 
whatever  was  assigned  her  in  her  keen,  analytical  mind,  and 
with  a ready  wit,  a quickness  at  repartee,  a convincing  pen, 
and  a flow  of  eloquence,  she  weathered  many  a storm  and 
won  many  a battle  for  what  she  knew  to  be  just  and  right 
for  the  cause  for  which  she  labored  until  she  ‘walked  with 
God.’ 

“To  the  members  of  her  Chapter,  whom  she  always  ad- 
dressed as  ‘Daughters,’  the  keynote  of  her  life  was  service, 
and  that  service  was  exemplified  in  her  love  and  care  for  the 
veteran  and  glorified  in  her  devotion  to  the  Confederate 
woman.  Yet,  with  all  of  her  unfailing  service  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  1861-65,  she  was  none  the  less  loyal  to  the  later 
duties  and  obligations  of  patriotic  citizenship  and  took  an 
eager  and  active  interest  in  the  various  phases  of  war  work 
incident  to  the  great  world  conflict,  holding  that  this  war  was 
waged  in  defense  and  vindication  of  American  honor  as  ‘Ours’ 
had  been  fought  for  constitutional  liberty  and  in  defense  of 
homes  and  hearthstones. 

“If  to  visit  the  fatherless,  to  comfort  the  widows,  to  bind 
up  the  wounds  of  the  broken-hearted,  to  heed  the  cry  of  the 
distressed,  and  to  keep  one’s  self  unspotted  from  the  baseness 
of  the  world  be,  in  truth,  religion,  pure  and  undefiled,  then 
we  may  rest  in  the  blessed  assurance  that  when  the  ‘one  clear 
call’  came  in  the  early  morning — as  it  began  to  dawn — this 
gentle  and  fearless  soul  ‘crossed  the  bar’  with  no  misgiving, 
but  with  unquestioning  faith,  to  meet  her  ‘ Pilot  face  to  face.’ 
and  heard  the  glad  command:  ‘Enter  thou  into  the  joys  of 
thy  Lord.’ 

“Committee:  Mrs.  William  J.  Judd,  chairman;  Miss  Sally 
Archer  Anderson,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bolling,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Sydnor, 
Mrs.  Randolph  Watkins.’’ 


RECOGNIZED  ON  THE  BATTLE  FIELD. 

BY  A.  H.  FLECKER,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  1863,  the  battle  of  Port  Gibson, 
Miss.,  was  fought.  In  that  engagement  was  the  Botetourt 
Artillery,  a Virginia  battery.  The  company  suffered  much 
in  loss  of  the  guns  and  horses;  it  was  a six-gun  battery  and  we 
lost  two-thirds  of  it.  General  Grant  had  five  to  our  one. 
Later  in  the  day,  when  the  Federal  doctor  was  going  over 
the  field,  looking  up  their  wounded  as  well  as  the  Confed- 
erates, he  came  across  a man  in  gray  lying  with  his  face  down, 
apparently  dead.  Touching  him  with  his  foot,  he  found 
there  was  life  and  began  to  examine  him  as  to  the  nature  of 


his  wound.  Turning  him  over  on  his  back,  the  young  man, 
with  astonishment,  remarked:  “Are  you  a Plecker?’’  The 
doctor,  with  astonishment,  said:  “Yes;  how  in  the  world  did 
you  know  that?’’  “Why,  you  look  like  a Plecker  in  my  com- 
pany, a friend,  who  was  here  in  this  fight  this  morning.”  The 
doctor  asked:  “Where  is  your  company  from?”  “From  the 
Valley  of  Virginia.”  The  doctor  said:  “Yes,  he  is  some  of  my 
kin,  a cousin  probably.  I was  born  in  the  Valley.  Now,  my 
young  Virginia  friend,  you  are  badly  wounded,  and  for  the 
sake  of  old  Mother  State,  I am  going  to  try  to  save  your  life.” 
He  had  him  placed  in  an  ambulance,  taken  to  a hospital,  and 
gave  him  every  attention.  As  his  army  was  moving,  on  leav- 
ing him,  he  gave  the  doctors  and  nurses  orders  to  take  par- 
ticular care  of  the  young  Virginia  friend. 

That  fall  the  youngConfederate  reported  to  his  company, 
which  had  been  transferred  back  to  Southwest  Virginia. 
The  first  thing  he  did  after  getting  into  camp  was  to  look  me 
up  and  tell  me  about  my  cousin.  Dr.  Plecker,  “who  found  me 
on  the  field  and  saved  my  life.”  He  said  many  good  things 
about  him.  “Well,  Willie,”  I responded,  “I  am  glad  to  see 
you  back  with  your  company,  a well  man.  As  to  that  cousin 
of  mine,  I don’t  think  much  of  him,  as  he  was  in  bad  com- 
pany.” To  put  it  mildly,  Willie  was  furious  at  me  for  making 
such  remarks  about  his  doctor  friend. 

I am  now  past  eighty-seven,  one  of  only  four  of  my  com- 
pany now  living,  so  far  as  I know,  and  spending  my  last 
days  in  the  Confederate  Home  of  Richmond.  I have  splendid 
health,  and  my  greatest  pleasure  is  to  work  at  something 
around  the  Home.  I hope  to  meet  again  with  many  comrades 
at  the  Little  Rock  reunion.  My  company  has  two  monu- 
ments to  its  credit — one  in  the  home  town  of  Buchanan,  Va., 
and  the  other  in  Vicksburg  National  Park. 


THE  CHEROKEE  ROSE. 

’Long  sunny  lanes,  ’mid  woodland  bowers. 
Is  blushing  sweet  the  queen  of  flowers — 
Cherokee  Rose; 

In  tangled  copse,  or  rustic  hedge, 

’Round  cabin  door,  o’er  window  ledge 
Thy  beauty  glows. 

From  mockbird  throats,  the  anthems  flow 
In  rhythmic  cadence,  soft  and  low. 

In  praise  of  thee; 

While  down  the  glen,  from  every  bush. 
The  meadow  lark  and  speckled  thrush 
Join  in  with  glee. 

O’er  Ashby,  Jackson,  Stuart,  Lee, 

Old  veterans  strew  thy  petals  free. 

With  trembling  hand; 

Then  homeward,  proudly  clad  in  gray. 
These  peerless  heroes  wend  their  way. 
Superbly  grand. 

For  thee,  sweet  flower,  pure  and  fair. 

We  weave  a garland  rich  and  rare 
Of  living  green; 

With  loving  hearts,  in  sun-kissed  dew. 

We  proudly,  gladly,  baptize  you — 

Our  Georgia  Queen. 


— B.  S.  Hughes. 
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SILVERDALE  CONFEDERATE  CEMETERY. 

The  history  of  Silverdale  Cemetery  is  simple  and  beautiful. 
This  neglected  spot  was  discovered  during  the  late  nineties 
by  Capt.  J.  F.  Shipp,  of  Chattanooga,  who  reported  its  con- 
dition to  the  N.  B.  Forrest  Camp  of  Confederate  veterans 
in  that  city.  He  said  that  there  were  155  Confedefrates 
buried  there.  The  ground  was  later  purchased  and  a sub- 
stantial wire  fence  placed  about  the  inclosure.  On  the  arch- 
way above  the  gate  is  this  inscription: 

“silverdale  confederate  cemetery 

155  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS,  NAMES  UNKNOWN,  BURIED  HERE 
FROM  NEAR-BY  HOSPITALS  OF  GENERAL  BRAGG’S  ARMY,  1862.” 

A wooden  board  on  the  gate  carries  this  information: 
“1861— C.  S.  A.— 1865. 

“Gen.  Braxton  Bragg,  mobilizing  his  army  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1862  for  his  Kentucky  campaign,  culminating  in  the 
battle  of  Perryville,  October  8,  1862,  camped  a part  of  his 
army  around  Tyner  Station  and  in  this  vicinity.  Hospitals 
were  located  near  this  place.  Great  numbers  of  his  young 
soldiers  were  sick,  and  many  of  them  died.  About  155  were 
buried  here,  and  their  names  and  commands  marked  on 
wooden  boards  that  decayed,  names  not  listed,  no  records 
left,  and  this  graveyard  forgotten. 

“but  they  were  brave  soldiers  and  DIED  FOR  THEIR 
COUNTRY  THE  SAME  AS  IF  THEY  WERE  KILLED  IN  BATTLE.” 

The  first  board  of  trustees  who  served,  beginning  in  1900, 
were  the  following:  Capt.  J.  F.  Shipp,  chairman;  J.  W.  Willing- 
ham, J.  P.  Smartt,  J.  A.  Caldwell,  of  N.  B.  Forrest  Camp 
No.  4 U.  C.  V.  Authority  was  given  this  first  board  of 
trustees  to  appoint  their  successors  and  to  fill  all  vacancies. 
The  present  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of  the  following: 
John  N.  Johnson,  of  the  Veterans;  Junius  B.  French,  of 
the  Sons;  Mrs.  John  G.  Rawlings,  of  Frances  Walker  Chap- 
ter, U.  D.  C.;  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hoskins  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart 
hapter,  U.  D.  C.  A finance  committee  was  appointed  from 
the  different  Confederate  organizations  of  the  city,  as  follows: 
Hon.  T.  C.  Thompson,  chairman;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hoskins,  treas- 
urer; Judge  N.  F.  Bachman,  George  Smith,  Miss  Mollie 
Kavanaugh,  Dr.  Battle  McLester,  Hon.  W.  M.  Nixon,  Mrs. 
Arch  Faidley,  Mrs  Gordon  Nickles,  John  W.  Hallberg. 

During  1926-27,  the  Memorial  Committee  of  N.  B.  Forrest 
Camp  solicited  contributions  from  the  generous  citizens  of 
Chattanooga  and  were  given  free  transportation  of  materials 
donated,  and  a permanent  stone  wall  was  built  about  the 
inclosure 

The  members  of  the  three  Chapters,  U.  D.  C.,  of  Chatta- 
nooga, have  performed  a wonderful  work  in  connection  with 
this  cemetery.  From  the  very  beginning  they  cooperated 
and  worked  to  get  the  cemetery  in  good  condition  and  to  in- 
close it  in  permanent  form  as  their  share  in  perpetuating  the 
priceless  memories  of  the  army  which  wore  the  gray.  Then 
there  were  comrades  who  displayed  a rare  devotion  in  the 
work  of  raising  money,  securing  contributions  of  necessary 
materials,  doing  publicity  work  in  its  interest. 

Silverdale  Cemetery  is  located  about  ten  miles  east  of 
Chattanooga,  within  two  miles  of  Tyner’s  Station,  on  the 
Southern  Railway,  which  was  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
Railroad  during  the  War  between  the  States;  and  it  is  within 
a block’s  distance  of  the  Lee  Highway,  which  is  being  built 
from  Washington  to  New  Orleans. 

General  Bragg  mobilized  his  army  around  Chattanooga 
during  the  summer  of  1862,  a large  part  of  it  being  camped 
around  Tyner’s  Station. 


These  young  boys,  fresh  from  their  homes,  without  military 
training,  without  proper  clothing,  without  full  fighting  equip- 
ment, were  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  the  stem 
realities  of  war.  Large  numbers  became  sick,  and  many  died 
from  the  lack  of  proper  food  and  medicines.  The  names  and 
military  commands  were  indicated  on  wooden  boards  placed 
at  the  head  of  each  grave.  Then  the  army  moved  on  in 
August  and  early  September  of  1862,  to  take  part  in  Bragg’s 
Kentucky  campaign  and  the  battle  of  Perryville,  and  thus 
these  graves  were  forgotten  and  were  neglected  for  over  thirty- 
five  years.  No  list  was  kept  of  the  names  of  those  boys,  and 
the  record  was  lost  with  the  rotting  of  the  wooden  head 
boards  on  which  the  names  had  been  carved  or  written  by 
their  comrades.  Forgotten  seemingly,  they  lay  there  in 
peaceful  sleep,  unvisited  by  any  mourning  friend  or  relative; 
there  was  no  Memorial  Day  for  them,  no  flowers  on  their 
graves,  until  this  late  dedication. 

History  states  that  General  Bragg  began  his  march  from 
Chattanooga  and  Tyner’s  on  August  28,  1862,  crossed  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  marched  over  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains by  way  of  Pikeville,  Spencer,  and  Sparta  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  engaged  General  Buell  in  the  battle  of  Perryville. 
With  14,000  raw,  poorly  armed  soldiers,  Bragg  defeated 
General  Buell,  who  had  30,000  fully  armed  and  well-fed 
soldiers.  During  this  Kentucky  campaign,  from  August  28 
to  October  12,  1862,  Bragg’s  army  captured  3,300  pieces  of 
artillery  and  15,000  muskets,  330  wagons,  1,750  mules,  killed 
2,430  of  the  enemy,  wounded  9,600,  and  captured  14,500 
prisoners.  Such  is  the  official  history  of  this  command. 

At  the  dedication  of  this  sacred  spot  on  October  16,  1927, 
the  leading  address  was  made  by  John  W.  Hallberg,  Com- 
mander of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  of  Tennessee, 
and  which  he  concluded  with  the  following:  . 

“The  Confederate  societies  will  forever  keep  the  faith. 
We  shall  forever  wage  a deathless  battle  for  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  Christian  brotherhood.  We  shall  keep  up  a sleep- 
less striving  for  the  truth  of  the  cause  of  the  South,  for  the 
truth  of  every  battle,  and  for  the  truth  of  the  entire  story. 
We  will  then  be  safe  in  the  knowledge  that  we  have  done 
our  duty  to  these  divine  soldier  dead.  And  thus  we  bare  our 
heads  in  hero’s  honor  to  these  brave,  unknown  soldiers  who 
sacrificed  all  they  had — home,  happiness,  and  life.” 


MEMORIAL  GATEWAY  TO  SILVERDALE  CONFEDERATE 
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"OLD  TENNESSEE." 

The  land  of  pure  and  balmy  air, 

Of  streams  so  clear  and  skies  so  fair, 

Of  mountains  grand  and  fountains  free. 

The  lovely  land  of  Tennessee. 

Chorus. 

O,  Tennessee!  Fair  Tennessee; 

The  land  of  all  the  world  to  me; 

I stand  upon  thy  mountains  high. 

And  hold  communion  with  the  sky. 

And  view  the  glowing  landscape  o’er. 

Old  Tennessee  forevermore. 

The  fairest  of  the  fair  we  see. 

The  bravest  of  the  brave  have  we. 

The  freest  of  the  noble  free. 

In  battle-scarred  old  Tennessee. 

The  rarest  fruits  and  fairest  flowers,  \ 

And  happiest  homes  on  earth  are  ours; 

If  heaven  below  could  only  be, 

’Twould  surely  shine  in  Tennessee. 

Awake,  my  harp,  with  tuneful  string, 

And  of  thy  lovely  country  sing; 

From  east  to  west  the  chorus  be 
God  bless  our  dear  old  Tennessee. 

—A.  J.  Holt. 

Though  not  officially  adopted  by  the  State,  this  ballad  is 
the  approved  State  song  of  Tennessee,  as  sung  at  the  opening 
of  the  Tennessee  Centennial  in  1897,  sung  in  the  public 
schools  of  Tennessee,  and  also  used  by  the  U.  D.  C.  of  the 
State  in  conventions. 

A short  sketch  of  the  author  as  prepared  by  Miss  Emma 
Hampton,  Honorary  Historian,  Jefferson  Davis  Chapter, 
U.  D.  C.,  of  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  will  be  of  interest  generally: 

Adoniram  Judson  Holt,  who  bears  the  name  of  one  of  the 
first  American  missionaries,  was  bom  in  Somerset,  Ky., 
December  1,  1847.  At  a very  early  age  he  received  missionary 
training  and  became  missionary  in  spirit.  When  a young 
man  he  was  associated  with  an  uncle.  Dr.  Buckner,  in  his 
work  among  the  Indians,  and  later  became  the  first  mis- 
sionary to  the  wild  tribes,  two  hundred  miles  distant.  It 
took  five  days  to  cross  the  plains,  and  three  days  of  that 
time  he  and  his  native  companions,  who  accompanied  him  as 
interpreters,  were  without  food. 

As  the  coming  of  a preacher  had  been  heralded  among  the 
different  tribes,  about  one  thousand  had  assembled  to  hear 
his  first  sermon,  which  began  at  9:30  and  continued  until 
4 o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  consecrated  man  soon  won 
the  affection  of  the  savages,  who  familiarly  called  him  “The 
White  Father  Talker.” 

The  hardships  of  the  life  endured  by  his  fatnily  told, on  the 
wife’s  health  so  that  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  “the 
lovely  land  of  Tennessee,”  where  for  many  years  he  was  State 
missionary  secretary.  During  that  time  his  home  was  in 
Nashville,  where  he  superintended  the  work  of  the  Baptist 
State  Orphanage  and  was  a frequent  visitor  in  Cleveland, 
where  he  made  many  warm  friends. 

He  was  also  State  missionary  secretary  in  Texas  for  a 
number  of  years.  Both  there  and  in  Tennessee  and  other/ 
States  he  served  as  pastor  of  many  prominent  Churches  and 
assisted  in  the  dedication  of  many  houses  of  worship. 


While  on  a tour  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  visited  the  mission 
fields  of  Italy.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  one  college  and  two  universities.  He 
has  a brilliant  mind  and,  as  was  said  of  him  by  a former 
Cleveland  pastor,  “ His  heart  is  as  big  as  his  body.” 

In  recent  years,  feeling  the  need  of  a warmer  clime,  he  was 
lured  to  “the  Land  of  F'lowers,”  and  his  home  for  many  years 
was  in  Arcadia,  Fla.,  where  he  has  charge  of  a Church  which 
called  him  as  pastor  for  life. 

[From  Yearbook  of  Tennessee  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  as  com- 
piled by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Dodson,  State  Historian.] 


THE  FLAG  OF  TENNESSEE.* 

Three  stars  upon  a flag  of  blue, 

A snow-white  circle  round; 

Three  grand  divisions  strong  and  true 
By  kinship’s  circle  bound: 

And  one  is  East,  and  one  is  West, 

And  one  is  Middle  Ground. 

Three  stars  within  a circle  white, 

Upon  a crimson  field. 

Three  hero  stars  that  led  the  fight, 

Their  souls  with  courage  steeled. 

And  one  was  Jackson’s,  one  was  Polk’s, 

And  one  was  Johnson’s  shield. 

The  circle  is  for  unity. 

The  blue  its  lofty  aim; 

The  white  stars  are  for  purity. 

The  red  field  is  their  fame. 

They  rose  above  King’s  Mountain  high. 

At  New  Orleans  they  led; 

From  Mexico  to  Flanders  Field, 

They  guard  our  hero  dead. 

Three  stars  upon  a field  of  blue, 

God  keep  them  strong  and  free — 

One  stands  for  me,  one  stands  for  you, 

One  stands  for  Tennessee. 

— John  Trotwood  Moore. 


SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 

John  Penn. 

Many  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  lawyers,  but  probably  none  had  such  a struggle  to  ac- 
quire his  learning  as  John  Penn,  of  North  Carolina. 

Owing  to  a singular  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  parents,  who 
could  well  afford  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  tuition,  John  Penn 
had  had  only  a few  years’  education  at  a country  school  by 
the  time  he  was  eighteen.  He  struggled  along  by  himself 
and  studied  law  with  his  relative,  Edmund  Pendleton.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1762,  and  displayed  extraordinary 
ability  and  eloquence  in  practice. 

He  moved  from  Virginia  to  Greenville  County,  N.  C., 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  his  profession.  He  was 
sent  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  September,  1775,  to 
supply  a vacancy.  He  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1776,  and  was  reelected  in  1777  and  1779. 

When  Cornwallis  invaded  North  Carolina,  Penn  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  State  and  was  given  al- 

♦Adopted  April  17,  1905. 
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most  dictatorial  powers,  which  he  used  to  the  best  advantage 
of  all  concerned. 

In  March,  1784,  he  was  appointed  Receiver  of  Taxes  for 
North  Carolina,  but  resigned  the  following  April  because  the 
State,  while  eagerly  maintaining  the  cause  of  independence 
by  resolutions,  refused  to  furnish  the  means  by  which  it  could 
be  obtained. 

He  was  the  owner  of  sufficient  property  so  that  he  could 
retire  to  the  life  of  a private  citizen  later.  He  died  in  North 
Carolina  in  1788. — From  Series  issued  by  the  Publicity  De- 
partment of  the  Sesqui- Centennial  Exposition  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1926. 

GEORGIA'S  HOME  FOR  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 

BY  EMMA  CALDWELL,  CHAIRMAN  CONFEDERATE  HOME  COM- 
MITTEE, O.  C.  HORNE  CHAPTER,  U.  D.  C.,  HAWKINSVILLE,  GA. 

When  we  speak  of  the  various  institutions  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  there  are  many  in  which  the  State  boasts  with  pride, 
and  rightly  so;  but  there  is  one  institution  that  the  people  of 
Georgia  are  not  as  familiar  with  as  they  should  be.  It  is 
a home  that  the  people  of  Georgia,  prompted  by  love  and 
gratitude,  provided  for  the  men  who  so  valiantly  defended 
our  Southland,  men  who  endured  hardships,  sacrifice,  and 
bloodshed,  in  a brave  and  desperate  struggle,  to  protect  their 
homes  and  country. 

This  is  the  Confederate  Home  in  Atlanta,  where  the  few 
surviving  heroes  of  the  “thin  gray  line”  are  spending  the 
evening  of  their  lives. 

The  Home,  located  on  a sloping  hill,  surrounded  by  a grove 
of  oaks,  wide-spreading  lawn,  shrubbery  and  flowers,  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  places  in  Atlanta.  Situated  several 
miles  from  the  noise  and  heat  of  the  crowded  city,  it  is  here 
that  rest,  comfort,  and  quiet  prevail.  The  Home  is  owned 
and  maintained  by  the  State  and  is  supervised  by  a board  of 
trustees  appointed  by  the  governor. 

This  Home  was  begun  with  a subscription  of  $1,000  from 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  at  the  time  Henry  W.  Grady  was 
editor.  To  this  amount  was  added  subscriptions  by  private 
citizens.  The  first  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Septem- 
ber, 1901,  and  in  a short  while  the  present  building  was 
erected. 

It  is  a large  brick  building  of  Colonial  design  and  contains 
sixty-two  bedrooms,  living  room,  chapel,  library,  office, 
dining  hall,  pantry,  storage  rooms,  etc.,  with  spacious  and 
inviting  verandas.  The  building  is  completely  furnished  with 
every  comfort  and  equipped  with  steam  heat  and  every 
modern  convenience. 

The  place  is  under  splendid  management.  Every  part  of 
the  building  and  grounds  is  absolutely  clean  and  sanitary. 
Nothing  is  left  undone  by  those  in  charge,  to  make  the  in- 
mates comfortable.  The  Home  and  grounds  are  kept  in  order 


by  a staff  of  servants  from  the  State  farm  at  Milledgeville. 
This  plan  has  proved  a success,  for  the  men  are  reliable  and 
kindly  treated  to  such  an  extent  that  some  of  them,  having 
served  their  term  and  been  discharged,  have  returned  to  the 
Home  and  asked  for  the  same  position. 

The  superintendent.  Col.  W.  E.  McAllister,  handsome  in 
appearance,  erect  in  figure,  every  inch  a soldier,  is  a true 
representative  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  Old  South. 

Mrs.  McAllister,  a belle  of  the  sixties,  is  also  a conspicuous 
figure  at  the  Home.  Another  well-known  figure  often  found 
at  the  Home,  is  that  of  Col.  R.  deT.  Laurence,  of  Marietta, 
superintendent  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  housekeeping 
is  in  the  capable  hands  of  Colonel  McAllister’s  sister,  Mrs. 
Wooding.  Sam  J.  Bell,  the  efficient  bookkeeper  and  secre- 
tary to  Colonel  McAllister,  is  in  charge  of  the  office  work. 

Opposite  the  main  building  is  the  hospital,  which  has  all 
the  equipment  of  a modern  hospital  of  this  kind.  A house- 
keeper is  in  charge  who  gives  care  and  attention  to  the  diet. 
There  are  two  resident  physicians,  who  give  their  patients 
every  attention,  and  the  two  practical  nurses  are  untiring  in 
ministering  to  the  comfort  of  their  aged  patients. 

Into  the  Confederate  Home  come  men  from  every  walk  of 
life,  from  every  section  of  the  State.  Many  of  them  have  been 
men  of  wealth  or  prominence,  but  the  hand  of  time  and 
force  of  circumstances  have  left  them  helpless  and  dependent 
in  their  old  age.  Some  of  these  men  could  have  comfortable 
homes  with  their  children,  but  prefer  the  life  of  a veteran 
in  the  Home.  Some  of  them  have  lost  their  families  by  death, 
and  others,  sad  to  relate,  have  relatives  who  have  no  room 
in  their  hearts  or  homes  for  these  old  men,  now  that  their  days 
of  usefulness  are  gone,  and  it  is  then  that  the  Confederate 
Home  opens  its  doors  and  gives  them  a place  of  rest  and  peace 
where  they  are  provided  with  every  comfort  till  their  days 
are  ended,  then  they  are  carried  to  their  last  resting  place, 
usually  the  Confederate  Cemetery  at  Marietta,  while  others 
are  placed  in  their  own  marble  vaults  in  Oakland  Cemetery. 

As  a rule,  these  men  are  satisfied  and  contented.  If  asked 
what  they  want  or  need,  they  will  reply:  “We  don’t  need 
anything:  we  are  supplied  with  all  we  need;  but  we  do  want 
something,  we  are  lonely;  we  want  you  to  come  to  see  us,  and 
we  want  you  to  love  us.” 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  Georgia  Home  has  had  some 
interesting  men,  among  whom  were:  G.  W.  Tanner,  ex-con- 
sul to  Germany;  Col.  Tom  Wayne,  ex-congressman  from 
Gwinnett  County;  Mr.  Haygood,  a member  of  the  prominent 
Methodist  family  which  included  several  bishops;  Mr. 
Elder,  who  was  known  throughout  the  State  as  owner  and 
manager  of  the  old  Elder  House  at  Indian  Springs;  also  the 
Ellis  twins,  Messrs,  H.  E.  and  W.  A.  Ellis,  who  were  eighty- 
two  years  of  age  and  probably  the  oldest  twins  in  Georgia. 
So  close  was  their  resemblance  that  only  those  who  knew  them 
well  could  tell  them  apart.  They  died  at  the  Home  last  year. 
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Among  those  of  interest  in  the  Home  now  are:  Mr.  L.  D. 
Grace,  one  huiulred  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  well  preserved 
and  active,  the  oldest  man  in  Georgia  and  the  oldest  veteran 
on  record;  T.  R.  White,  father  of  Mrs.  Corra  Harris,  the  well- 
known  writer,  enjoys  the  life  of  the  Home,  and  has  been  a 
resident  sixteen  years;  D.  M.  Bain,  who  was  one  of  the 
original  trustees,  selected  the  site  for  the  Home,  and  gave  a 
large  donation;  although  eighty  years  of  age,  he  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  insurance  business.  Colonel  Spear,  prominent 
in  the  legal  and  political  world,  who  speaks  several  languages 
fluently.  Last,  but  not  least.  Bill  Yopp,  the  only  negro  in- 
mate, but  one  who  is  worthy  of  mention.  Bill  was  born  a 
slave  on  the  Yopp  plantation,  near  Dublin,  Ga.,  and  at  an 
early  age  became  the  body  servant  of  Charles  Yopp,  the  son 
of  the  family.  They  grew  up  together  as  master  and  servant, 
and  when  Mr.  Yopp  entered  the  Confederate  service,  he  took 
Bill  with  him.  While  in  service  Bill  dressed  his  wounds  and 
on  several  occasions  nursed  him  back  to  health.  After  the 
war.  Bill  remained  close  to  his  master,  and  when  Mr.  Yopp 
became  a resident  at  the  Confederate  Home,  Bill  was  admitted 
also,  and  continued  his  services  to  his  old  master  through  his 
declining  years.  The  loyalty  and  affection  between  the  two 
continued  to  the  last,  and  when,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two, 
Mr.  Yopp  passed  away.  Bill  accompanied  his  master’s  re- 
mains to  their  final  resting  place  and  delivered  an  oration  at 
the  grave.  Bill  is  still  an  inmate  of  the  Home  and  wears  with 
pride  his  gray  uniform. 

The  average  age  of  these  men  is  eighty-four  years.  Some 
of  them  are  well  preserved,  while  others  are  as  feeble  in  mind 
as  in  body.  As  they  express  it,  “We  are  like  trees  dying  at 
the  top.’’ 

It  should  be  the  privilege  of  every  one  in  the  State  to  make 
at  least  one  visit  to  the  Confederate  Home.  Here  the  latch- 
string hangs  on  the  outside  to  visitors  at  all  times;  here  live 
only  a remnant  of  a once  great  and  glorious  army;  here 
flies  the  Stars  and  Bars,  often  at  half  mast;  here  the  visitor 
can  bring  a word  of  cheer  to  the  “thin  gray  line’’  that  is 
growing  thinner  every  year  and  soon  will  have  disappeared 
beyond  the  distant  hills,  when  their  lives  will  be  but  a mem- 
ory and  their  deeds  of  valor  and  bravery  a record  on  the 
pages  of  history. 


AFTER  THE  EVACUATION  OF  BATTERY  WAGNER. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  CAPT.  S.  A.  ASHE,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

As  Battery  Wagner  was  to  be  evacuated  Sunday  night, 
September  6,  1863,  I left  Sullivan’s  Island,  where  my  quar- 
ters were,  and  obeyed  orders  previously  received,  to  report 
at  Fayetteville. 

The  following  letter  gives  some  account  of  the  proceedings 
that  quickly  followed  that  evacuation.  It  was  written  by 
Captain  Du  Haume,  an  English  officer  who  had  attached 
himself  as  a volunteer  on  the  staff  of  General  Clingman,  as 
I was,  and  had  served  with  me  over  at  Battery  Wagner.  The 
account  of  the  assault  on  Fort  Sumter  is  of  interest.  Among 
the  Federal  officers  captured  was  Lieutenant  Remey,  a class- 
mate of  mine  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  now  Admiral 
Remey,  the  only  survivor  of  that  class  still  in  the  navy.  I 
have  had  pleasant  intercourse  with  him  and  his  family  in 
late  years. 

“Sullivan’s  Island,  September  10,  1863. 

“ My  Dear  Sir:  The  date  of  this  will  show  you  that  cir- 
cumstances have  compelled  us  to  remove  our  quarzers,  which 
we  did  on  the  7th,  as  the  d — d Yankees  began  to  pelt  us  with 
grape  and  canister,  which  with  them  appears  to  be  in  season. 


This  particular  attention  of  theirs  began  on  the  Monday, 
about  five  o’clock  p.m.,  of  the  morning  which  we  had  left 
our  old  quarters  through  which  three  shells  had  introduced 
themselves  but  a few  hours  after  we  left.  On  the  following 
morning,  one  of  the  monitors  came  in  such  close  proximity 
as  to  tempt  our  gunners,  who  opened  fire  on  them,  which 
was  responded  to  by  four  other  monitors  and  the  Ironsides. 

“The  shelling  of  the  village  lasted  for  about  five  hours  with 
great  vigor,  in  the  course  of  which  one  of  the  enemy’s  shells 
exploded  close  to  an  ammunition  chest,  which  exploded 
five  others,  thereby  blowing  up  seventeen  men,  of  whom  some 
were  picked  up  at  a distance  of  two  hundred  yards  on  the 
back  beach  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Moultrie,  where  the  explosion 
took  place.  The  enemy  also  set  the  village  on  fire,  which  our 
exertions  succeeded  in  extinguishing.  Considering  the 
terrific  fire,  if  not  for  the  explosion,  our  casualties  would  have 
been  very  trifling.  We,  however,  managed  to  knock  the 
smoke  stack  of  one  of  the  monitors  into  a cocked  hat  without 
doing  her  any  material  damage.  We  evacuated  Morris 
Island  on  Sunday  night,  having  spiked  the  guns  and  failed 
in  exploding  the  bombproofs.  One  or  two  of  our  boats  were 
captured  by  the  Yankee  pickets,  in  all  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty.  They,  the  night  before,  had  attempted  to  land  at 
Cummins’s  Point,  but  failed,  and,  on  Tuesday  night,  they 
attempted  to  assault  Sumter  in  some  seven  or  eight  barges,  of 
which  we  sank  three  by  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  ironclads; 
and  one  hundred  and  two  Yankees  were  taken  prisoner,  be- 
sides nineteen  officers,  among  whom  was  the  son  of  General 
Meade  and  the  second  officer  of  the  Ironsjdes,  who  were  at- 
tempting to  scale  the  breached  side  of  Sumter,  where  they 
were  received  by  a volley  of  musketry  and  brickbats  in  their 
ascension,  and  the  grape  and  canister  shot  of  Shell  Point  and 
Fort  Johnson,  which  plowed  their  rear  and  flanks.  They 
then  made  the  place  ring  with  their  cries  of  ‘quarter,’  and 
surrendered.  Those  yet  in  the  barges  were  destined  to  be- 
come bait  for  sheepshead.  They  died  musically,  for  they 
raised  a beautiful  Dutch  concert,  which  was  heard  from  Fort 
Johnson  and  Moultrie,  some  of  the  notes  being  screams, 
groans,  and  implorations  for  help.  Three  barges  were  seen 
the  next  morning,  floating  water  logged  and  riddled  with 
shot.  The  other  barges  we  have  in  our  possession.  They 
were  anxious  of  taking  their  quarters  in  Sumter,  and  certainly 
some  of  them  have  been  gratified  in  their  wish,  for  they  now 
are  in  it  in  company  with  some  four  hundred  of  our  brave 
men,  instead  of  forty  or  fifty  which  they  expected  to  find. 

“Dahlgren  sent  a flag  of  truce,  it  is  supposed,  for  the  im- 
mediate exchange  of  prisoners,  which  flag  was  not  noticed. 
We  have  taken  our  quarters  in  the  house  on  the  extreme  left 
of  Beauregard,  lately  occupied  by  Colonel  Ratcliffe.  When 
the  d — Yankees  set  to  shelling  this  place,  so  thickly  housed, 
you  should  see  the  flying  of  the  windows,  brickbats  and 
splinters — if  not  pleasant,  certainly  exciting.  As  for  the 
Ironsides,  she  gives  three  rounds  for  every  single  shot  any 
of  our  batteries  think  proper  to  send  her.  The  monitors  now 
come  within  six  hundred  yards  and  throw  half  barrels  of 
shrapnel  at  us. 

“In  conclusion  to  this,  I am  requested  by  Captains  White, 
Blake,  Ergin  to  remember  them  kindly  to  you,  as  also  myself. 
Gage  has  left  our  mess,  taken  his  quarters  at  Mount  Pleasant. 
The  Ironsides  is  now  taking  in  ammunition  and  will  no  doubt 
help  us  with  it  in  a few  hours.  Our  breach-banded  Brooke 
rifle  is  bursted  in  the  breach.  The  explosion  at  Moultrie 
disabled  one  gun  and  dismantled  two  others.  We  all  will  be 
delighted  to  hear  of  your  more  comfortable  situation  now  in 
Fayetteville.” 
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PURSUIT  AND  CAPTURE  OF  COLONEL  STREIGHT. 

BY  CAPT.  JAMES  DINKINS,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  the  story  of  the  pursuit 
and  capture  of  Colonel  Streight  by  General  Forrest  has  been 
written,  nor  will  it  be  the  last,  for  the  future  years  will  breed 
men  who  admire  genius,  courage,  and  glorious  achievement, 
who  will  write  the  story  over  and  over,  just  as  men  have 
written  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  for  a hundred  years,  and 
of  Hastings  for  a thousand  years  past. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1863,  Forrest’s  Cavalry  was  a 
part  of  Bragg’s  Army  of  Tennessee,  and  on  April  23,  Bragg 
ordered  Forrest  to  move  with  all  dispatch  to  the  relief  of 
Colonel  Roddy,  who  was  greatly  overmatched  and  hard 
pressed  by  a heavy  Federal  column,  under  General  Dodge,  in 
North  Alabama.  Forrest  marched  by  way  of  Decatur  to 
Tuscumbia.  He  had  made  hurried  preparations  for  the  ad- 
venture, and  sent  Colonel  Edmondson  with  his  11th  Tennessee, 
about  six  hundred  strong,  directly  to  Bainbridge,  where, 
crossing  the  river,  he  effected  a junction  with  Roddy,  four 
miles  east  of  Tuscumbia.  The  following  day,  Forrest,  with 
the  4th  Tennessee,  Colonel  Starnes;  8th  Tennessee,  Colonel 
Dibrell;  9th  Tennessee,  Colonel  Biffle;  and  the  10th  Tennessee, 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  De  Moss,  about  fifteen  hundred 
troopers,  and  a battery  of  artillery,  under  Capt.  John  W. 
Morton,  moved  with  his  habitual  celerity  and  reached 
Brown’s  Ferry  on  the  afternoon  of  April  27.  Forrest  had  as- 
certained through  scouts  that  the  Federal  General  Dodge, 
with  ten  thousand  infantry  and  twenty  guns,  and  Colonel 
Streight,  with  twenty-two  hundred  mounted  infantry  and  six 
guns,  had  already  occupied  Tuscumbia,  and  that  preparations 
were  being  made  to  cross  to  the  north  side  of  the  river.  To 
meet  that  situation,  Forrest  sent  Dibrell  with  the  8th  and 
10th  Tennessee,  and  a section  of  artillery,  to  Florence,  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  such  a movement. 

Confident,  however,  that  the  real  purpose  was  a move 
southward  of  the  Tennessee  River,  Forrest  pushed  on  with 
the  remaining  force  of  a thousand  men  to  Brown’s  Ferry, 
where  he  found  two  steamboats,  and  crossed  the  river  during 
the  night,  and,  by  nine  o’clock,  reached  Courtland,  twelve 
miles  distant  and  twenty  miles  west  of  Decatur.  Sherman 
said  in  his  memoirs:  “Forrest  seems  always  to  know  my  plans; 
but  I can  never  tell  what  he  is  going  to  do.’’  He  had  the 
God-given  genius  to  divine  what  Dodge’s  purpose  was  and 
what  Streight  expected  to  do.  While  at  Courtland,  Forrest 
learned  that  the  enemy  was  already  at  Town  Creek,  a rapid- 
running stream  that  comes  from  the  mountains  of  North  Ala- 
bama and  empties  into  the  Tennessee  River,  seven  miles 
westward. 

Ever  alert  for  any  emergency,  Forrest  moved  rapidly  on 
that  night  and  camped  on  the  Tuscumbia  road,  seven  miles 
rearward  of  Roddy,  who  soon  joined  him.  Forrest  sent  an 
order  to  Dibrell  by  Capt.  J.  J.  Scanlon  to  move  to  Bainbridge 
and  open  with  his  artillery,  as  if  it  was  a demonstration  to 
cross  and  fall  upon  the  Federal  rear.  Captain  Scanlon,  alone, 
crossed  the  river  in  a skiff,  under  circumstances  of  great  peril. 
The  river  was  full  of  driftwood  and  the  current  very  swift. 
Captain  Scanlon  was  a Pennsylvanian,  but  he  was  loyal  to 
the  South. 

The  Federal  force,  fully  ten  thousand  strong — infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery — meanwhile  was  posted  on  the  west 
bank  of  Town  Creek,  and  was  confronted  by  Roddy,  whose 
force  then  was  about  twelve  hundred  men,  in  addition  to 
Edmondson’s  regiment  (the  11th  Tennessee  was  always  re- 
ferred to  as  Edmondson’s  Regiment). 


Before  daylight  of  April  28,  Forrest  appeared  upon  the 
scene  and  quickly  disposed  his  forces  for  a serious  contest. 
Posting  Starnes’s  and  Biffle’s  Regiments  beyond  the  range  of 
the  Federal  artillery,  he  assigned  Roddy’s  force  to  a position 
on  the  left,  to  watch  the  upper  crossing,  known  as  Shallow 
Ford,  while  he  held  the  11th  Tennessee  concealed  in  a woods 
beyond  the  railroad.  Fortunately,  the  stream  was  much 
swollen,  caused  by  heavy  rains;  but  the  sun  burst  forth  that 
morning  with  a brilliancy  that  made  the  men  feel  like  they 
had  just  passed  through  a long  tunnel  into  sunlight.  Every- 
thing was  quiet  and  seeminly  serene  on  the  enemy  side. 
Forrest  said:  “John  (speaxing  to  Captain  Morton),  throw  a 
shell  from  one  of  your  steel  guns  (a  gun  he  had  captured) 
into  the  Federal  headquarters.”  All  praise  to  Morton,  the 
aim  was  skillful,  and  instantly  the  Yankees  came  piling  out 
of  the  house,  running  in  all  directions;  but  quickly  armed  men 
rose  from  the  earth  all  along  the  line,  like  those  of  the  Grecian 
fable.  Their  artillery  swiftly  took  position  and  opened  a 
thunderous  cannonade  on  the  Confederate  position.  The 
Federals  had  eighteen  guns  in  action,  while  Forrest  had  eight, 
of  which  only  two  were  rifles.  For  five  hours  the  cannonade 
was  furious  and  the  skirmishing  quite  warm. 

Meanwhile  the  Federal  commander  sent  a force  of  infantry 
into  an  old  stockade  beyond  the  railroad  bridge,  and  Ed- 
mondson’s men  opened  a premature  fire  on  them  that  at- 
tracted the  enemy  artillery  and  infantry,  which  sent  a fierce, 
pelting  storm  of  Minie  balls,  grape  and  exploding  shells  into 
the  woods  where  the  regiment  was  posted.  Trees  and  limbs 
flew  and  fell  about  in  profusion  and  caused  many  casualties 
in  the  regiment,  but  the  men  of  that  splendid  command  stood 
their  ground  with  admirable  courage  and  fortitude.  If  there 
is  a man  living  who  passed  through  that  hell  of  shell,  shot,  and 
limbs,  I would  like  to  put  my  arm  about  his  shoulders  and 
tell  him  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal. 

In  the  meantime,  Dibrell,  having  reached  Florence,  began 
to  raise  and  repair  sunken  boats,  and  by  other  demonstra- 
tion he  made  show  of  a purpose  to  cross  the  river  at  Bain- 
bridge. 

Roddy  had  sent  one  of  his  best  scouts  into  Tuscumbia, 
James  Mhoon,  whom  the  writer  knew,  who  set  afloat  the  report 
that  General  Van  Dorn,  with  his  whole  force  of  eight  thousand 
men,  was  moving  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
seeking  the  rear  of  Dodge’s  position.  Dibrell  opened  fire 
with  great  din  with  a section  of  the  artillery  upon  the  camp 
the  enemy  had  occupied  a short  distance  from  Florence. 
Everything  now  portended  the  presence  of  a large  Con- 
federate force  in  close  proximity  to  Dodge’s  rear.  Where- 
upon that  officer  notified  Colonel  Streight  that,  having 
detained  the  Confederates  long  enough  to  give  him  time  to 
get  well  on  his  way,  and  because  the  Confederates  were 
making  a serious  attempt  to  cut  off  his  own  line  of  retreat  to 
Corinth,  he  would  fall  back  and  leave  him  (Streight)  to  push 
forward  on  his  expedition.  Accordingly,  General  Dodge 
began  a hurried  retreat,  the  impress  and  memory  of  which 
will  be  hard  to  efface  from  the  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Tennes- 
see. From  mountain  to  the  river,  from  Town  Creek  to  Tus- 
cumbia, that  night  it  was  lurid  with  the  flames  of  burning 
fences,  granaries,  meat  houses,  stables,  and  of  mansions  that 
for  years  had  been  the  scenes  of  a boundless  hospitality  and 
domestic  comfort,  but  of  which  the  next  morning  there  re- 
mained little  save  heaps  of  smoldering  ashes  and  ruined, 
blackened  walls.  One  of  the  scoundrels  who  led  in  that  ruth- 
less and  inexcusable  worx  of  destruction,  a notorious  ruffian. 
Col.  F.  N.  Cornyn,  who  assumed  for  his  particular  command 
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the  r61e  of  the  “Avenging  Angel,”  burned  the  LaGrange 
College,  besides  the  residences  of  several  prominent  citizens. 
If  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  had  visited  the  vicinity  of  Tuscumbia 
before  he  wrote  his  matchless  story  of  “Rasselas,”  he  doubt- 
less would  have  located  the  home  of  the  Prince  in  the  beauti- 
ful Valley  of  the  Tennessee  and  called  it  “The  Happy  Valley, 
Home  of  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia.” 

Forrest  now  learned  that  a cavalry  force  under  Colonel 
Streight  had  advanced  as  far  as  Mount  Hope,  sixteen  miles 
directly  southward,  and  on  the  Confederate  left  flank.  He 
assumed  that  this  movement  was  of  a grave  character,  and 
promptly  made  preparations  to  meet  it.  Satisfied  that  he 
might  not  have  sufficient  force  to  cope  with  it,  because  he 
could  not  leave  Dodge  an  open  field  for  his  devastating  hand, 
he  ordered  Roddy  to  take  his  own  regiment  and  Edmondson’s, 
and  Julian’s  Battalion,  and  throw  himself  between  the 
Streight  column  of  cavalry  and  the  infantry  force  under 
Dodge.  Before  Dodge’s  retreat  had  been  developed  into  a 
certainty,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  several  regiments  to  make 
a show  of  continued  resistance. 

Forrest  moved  that  night  to  Courtland  with  Starnes’s  and 
Biffle’s  Regiments  and  Ferrell’s  Battery,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  preparations  for  a prolonged  pursuit,  as  he  divined 
the  purposes  of  the  enemy.  Selecting  Morton’s  light  section 
and  Ferrell’s  Battery,  he  directed  that  double  teams  of  the 
best  horses  should  be  attached,  and,  making  a personal  in- 
spection of  the  harness  and  horses,  was  ready  to  move  the 
following  morning,  April  29.  He  set  out  for  Moulton,  where 
he  ascertained  that  the  enemy  cavalry  was  the  force  which 
had  debarked  at  Eastport,  and  commanded  by  Col.  A.  D. 
Streight,  and,  likewise,  that  he  had  taken  the  road  leading 
southeastward,  with  the  evident  object  of  moving  into  the 
heart  of  Georgia  to  destroy  the  railroads,  burn  bridges,  strike 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  cut  off  Bragg’s  com- 
munication. 

Forrest  divided  his  little  force  into  two  columns,  one  of 
which,  under  command  of  Colonel  Roddy,  was  ordered  to 
follow  directly  upon  the  trail  of  the  raiders.  Roddy  had  his 
own  regiment,  Edmundson’s  Regiment,  and  Ferrell’s  Bat- 
tery. Forrest,  leading  the  column  with  Starnes’s  and  Bififle’s 
regiments  and  the  section  of  Morton’s  Battery,  made  a 
detour  to  the  northeastward  so  as  to  cut  off  any  effort  of  the 
enemy  to  turn  back.  Now  began  one  of  the  most  notable 
military  operations  of  the  war.  The  Federal  force  was  com- 
posed of  men  selected  for  this  special  service,  mounted  on  the 
best  horses  to  be  obtained,  consisting  of  the  51st  and  73rd 
Indiana,  80th  Illinois,  and  the  3rd  Ohio,  and  two  companies 
of  renegade  Alabama  cavalry,  twenty-two  hundred  men  and 
six  guns.  They  had  been  transported  by  steamers  down  the 
Cumberland  and  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  Eastport. 
Dodge  had  been  sent  in  advance  with  a division  of  infantry 
and  eighteen  guns  to  veil  the  movement  by  his  demonstra- 
tion. 

Streight  had  several  guides  who  had  lived  in  the  region  to 
be  traversed,  and  he  had  got  so  well  on  his  way  that  he  felt 
secure  from  pursuit.  I have  no  idea  that  he  had  even  heard 
of  Forrest,  but  he  was  destined  to  meet  his  master  in  a 
few  days.  Colonel  Streight  had  been  selected  to  com- 
mand the  expedition  because  of  his  well-established  reputa- 
tion for  courage,  dash,  and  ability  to  command.  Now,  For- 
rest was  after  him  with  his  little  band  of  immortals,  resolved 
to  capture  or  destroy  him.  Late  in  the  night  Forrest  camped 
at  a little  village  known  as  Danville  and  learned  that  the 
raiders  had  camped  in  Day’s  Gap  on  Sand  Mountain,  only 
four  miles  distant.  At  daybreak,  Forrest  ordered  Biffle  to 


push  forward  with  the  best-mounted  men  of  his  own  and 
Starnes’s  Regiment  (under  Colonel  McLemore,  Colonel 
Starnes  was  sick),  so  as  to  cut  the  Federals  off  from  any  at- 
tempt to  turn  back.  Forrest  then  joined  the  other  column 
under  Roddy.  At  this  time  the  advance  guard  sent  back  some 
prisoners  just  captured,  and  reported  that  the  Yankees  were 
but  a mile  in  front,  cooking  breakfast. 

Advancing  rapidly,  the  Confederates  were  soon  in  full  view 
of  their  camp  fires  and  got  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the 
position  before  the  enemy  were  aware  of  their  proximity. 
The  sound  of  the  Confederate  artillery  was  the  first  intima- 
tion of  the  fact,  and,  as  may  be  understood,  produced  the 
utmost  confusion  and  panic.  Many  negroes  from  the  vicinity, 
who  had  joined  them,  as  well  as  soldiers,  scattered  in  the 
mountain  ravine,  leaving  the  camp  full  of  wagons  and  some 
fifty  animals,  cooking  utensils  on  the  fire,  and  quantities  of 
food.  The  Confederates  were  hungry,  and  it  was  most  diffi- 
cult to  keep  them  from  eating  the  hot  breakfast.  Capt. 
William  Forrest,  a brother  of  the  General,  with  his  company, 
was  sent  forward  and  soon  encountered  the  Federal  rear  guard 
in  a gorge,  where  a skirmish  ensued  for  two  or  three  miles. 
Captain  Forrest  was  seriously  wounded  by  a ball  breaking 
his  thigh,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lost  several  of  his  men. 

The  main  force  of  the  enemy  was  now  in  sight.  Strongly 
posted  in  line  of  battle  along  a commanding  ridge,  Forrest, 
riding  at  the  front,  comprehended  the  situation  at  a glance 
and  forthwith  disposed  his  column  for  the  onset.  Edmond- 
son’s Regiment,  dismounted,  was  deployed  on  a ridge  parallel 
to  the  position  of  Colonel  Streight.  Roddy’s  Regiment  and 
Julian’s  Battalion,  mounted,  were  posted  to  the  right  of  Ed- 
mondson, on  irregular  ground,  with  orders  to  advance. 

Forrest’s  Escort  occupied  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  with 
instructions  to  move  around  the  flank  and  get  a position  in 
the  rear,  while  Edmondson  took  the  offensive  in  front.  At 
the  same  moment,  two  pieces  of  Ferrell’s  artillery  were  pushed 
forward  and  opened  at  a distance  of  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  Federal  lines.  The  enemy  promptly  answered,  but  Ed- 
mondson’s men  steadily  advanced  to  within  less  than  a hun- 
dred yards  of  the  enemy,  under  a hot  fire.  They  were  a splen- 
did lot  of  men.  The  Escort,  meanwhile,  had  vigorously  at- 
tacked Streight’s  right  flank,  losing  five  or  six  men,  killed  or 
wounded.  Roddy  charged  on  the  left  flank  to  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  Federal  lines,  the  men  of  which  were  lying  down 
concealed;  rising,  they  delivered  a withering  volley,  inflicting 
considerable  loss.  Roddy’s  men,  comparatively  raw,  gave 
way,  leaving  forty  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Ferrell’s  guns,  however,  had  by  this  time 
been  bravely  pushed  to  within  sixty  yards  of  the  Federal  posi- 
tion and  were  throwing  a stream  of  grape  and  canister  into 
the  enemy.  When  Roddy’s  command  gave  way.  Colonel 
Streight  charged  and  forced  Edmondson  back,  killing  the 
horses  of  a section  of  Morton’s  Battery,  under  Lieut.  A.  W. 
Gould,  which  was  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  But  both  Ed- 
mondson and  Roddy’s  men  promptly  rallied,  retook  the  posi- 
tion previously  occupied,  and  reformed  for  another  struggle. 
The  Federal  commander  handled  his  men  with  decided  nerve 
and  ability,  and,  massing  them,  made  a resolute  charge  that 
forced  the  Confederates  back  to  another  position,  which  he 
likewise  attacked  with  equal  vigor,  but  was  this  time  re- 
pulsed. The  Federal  commander  then  retired  to  the  position 
in  which  he  had  first  awaited  battle,  and  Forrest  resumed 
possession  of  the  ridge  in  his  immediate  front.  From  these 
two  positions  an  animated  skirmish  was  maintained  between 
the  sharpshooters  of  both  forces  until  3 p.m.  Starnes’s  and 
Biffle’s  regiments,  having  been  meantime  ordered  up,  now 
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appeared  upon  the  scene,  they  were  at  once  dismounted 
and  deployed  to  take  part  in  an  immediate  grapple  with  the 
enemy. 

In  this  new  attack,  Starnes’s  Regiment  was  on  the  extreme 
right,  and  Edmondson  on  the  left,  Biffle  and  Roddy  in  the 
center.  In  the  road  along  which  Ferrell’s  Battery  of  four 
guns  advanced,  Forrest’s  Escort  and  Captain  Forrest’s  com- 
pany constituted  a small  reserve.  The  enemy  did  not  await 
the  onset.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  had  been  gone  an  hour, 
leaving  a thin  line  of  skirmishes,  which  gave  back  without 
giving  the  fire  to  the  advancing  Confederates. 

Finding  his  adventurous  adversary  disposed  to  push  on 
and  await  battle.  General  Forrest  sent  Roddy  with  his  own 
regiment  and  Julian’s  battalion  to  Decatur,  with  the  pris- 
oners, some  fifty,  and  the  hundred  men  to  resume  command 
in  that  quarter.  He  sent  Edmondson  in  the  direction  of 
Summerville  on  the  Federal  left  flank  to  watch  and  guard 
the  passes  through  the  valley,  to  foil  any  effort  to  turn  back 
and  escape  in  that  direction.  Biffle  and  McLemore,  the 
latter  leading,  with  their  regiments,  were  directed  to  push  on 
by  the  road  taken  by  the  enemy,  while  General  Forrest, 
heading  his  Escort  and  a company  of  the  4th  Tennessee, 
dashed  ahead  to  overtake  and  bring  the  enemy  to  bay. 

After  a gallop  of  half  an  hour  or  so,  the  Federal  rear  guard 
was  overtaken,  and  a running  fight  took  place  for  several 
miles  in  the  direction  of  Blountsville,  when  Streight’s  main 
force  was  found  formed  in  a highly  favorable  position  a half 
mile  eastward  of  Long  Creek,  with  their  own  artillery  and 
the  section  that  they  captured.  Biffle  and  McLemore,  com- 
ing up  with  their  regiments,  were  dismounted  and  quickly 
arranged  for  a charge,  as  infantry,  Biffle,  with  a hundred  men, 
being  held  in  reserve. 

It  was  now  about  five  o’clock,  nearly  night,  but  the  Con- 
federates advanced  to  within  a hundred  yards  of  the  enemy. 
For  two  hours  the  conflict  was  obstinate  and  resolute  on  both 
sides,  the  Federal  force  double  that  of  the  Confederates,  the 
latter  going  forward  slowly,  the  enemy  holding  the  ground 
stoutly.  At  times  the  lines  were  in  so  close  proximity  that 
the  flashes  of  small  arms  illuminated  the  features  of  the  com- 
batants. 

Always  in  the  thickest  of  the  mSlee,  General  Forrest  had 
the  good  fortune,  as  in  all  his  conflicts  under  the  hottest 
fire,  to  escape  unhurt,  but  he  had  one  horse  killed  and  two 
wounded  under  him  in  the  charge.  But  here  the  State  of 
Tennessee  sustained  a great  loss.  Capt.  Aaron  Thompson,  of 
Marshall  County,  Tenn.,  who  commanded  Company  A,  of 
the  4th  Tennessee,  was  mortally  wounded  in  front  of  his 
line.  Captain  Thompson  was  always  an  inspiration  to  his 
men.  He  always  led  in  battle.  General  Forrest  often  selected 
him  for  especially  desperate  enterprises. 

About  eight  o’clock,  Biffle  was  ordered  to  move  with  his 
reserves  around  by  the  left  flank,  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
and  attack  the  horse  holders.  At  the  same  time,  Forrest 
sent  his  Escort  on  a similar  service  around  by  the  right 
flank.  The  lines  were  by  this  time  brought  to  within  thirty 
yards  of  each  other.  The  Confederates  scattered  behind  trees 
and  other  objects  that  greatly  favored  them.  Soon  there 
was  heard  in  the  Federal  rear  the  sounds  which  indicated 
that  the  detachment  sent  for  the  purpose  had  attacked  the 
horse  holders.  But  the  Confederates,  not  advised  that  the 
detachment  had  been  sent  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  but  sup- 
posing it  to  proceed  from  Roddy  striking  him  from  the  flank, 
and  animated  by  a fierce  enthusiasm,  dashed  forward  with 
a mighty  impulse.  Their  brave  adversaries  could  not  with- 
stand the  attack  and  gave  way,  utterly  discouraged.  They 


left  fifty  dead  and  wounded  and  many  animals,  also  the  sec- 
tion of  Confederate  artillery  which  they  had  previously  cap- 
tured and  carried  off,  besides  thirty  wagons  and  teams. 
(Continued  in  January.) 


MIX  IN'  WITH  THE  YANKEES. 

BY  T.  H.  HIGHTOWER,  MONTEREY,  TENN. 

I served  three  and  a half  years  as  a member  of  Lynch’s 
Battery,  Artillery,  which  we  parked  at  Christiansburg,  Va., 
on  April  12,  1865,  and  hiked  out  for  home. 

Beginning  at  Carter’s  Station,  in  East  Tennessee,  a station 
on  the  railroad  not  a great  distance  from  Bristol,  I became  a 
member  of  Lynch’s  Battery  of  Heavy  Artillery,  A.  N.  V. 
We  had  six  steel  rifled  cannon,  the  best  cannon  I saw  during 
that  war.  Our  command  captured  them  near  Bull’s  Gap, 
Tenn.  We  were  in  a good  position  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  from  the  Yankees,  who  opened  the  fight  by  throwing 
shells  over  at  us.  But  we  soon  silenced  that  part  of  the  fun. 

I don’t  remember  how  long  we  fought  across  the  river,  but 
the  cannonading  had  been  going  on  quite  a while  when  the 
cavalry  crossed  over  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  and  was 
ready  to  charge  as  soon  as  our  battery  could  cross.  Out 
battery  had  limbered  up  and  started  moving  no  to  cross  the 
river  when  a courier  came  dashing  up.  The  battery  was 
halted  and  put  back  in  position  and  we  began  throwing  shells 
again  till  we  were  ordered  to  limber  up  and  “git,”  and  we 
were  not  slow  about  it.  But  as  privates,  we  did  not  under- 
stand what  that  meant.  We  wanted  to  finish  the  fight  we 
had  commenced,  and  if  they  had  left  us  alone,  we  would  have 
whipped  those  Yanks  out  of  everything  they  had.  We  had  on 
the  fighting  spirit  and  wanted  to  fight,  but  when  we  began 
falling  back,  we  lost  our  courage  and  could  not  regain  it; 
but  we  afterwards  found  what  caused  us  to  have  to  fall 
back — the  Yanks  were  m our  rear,  and  that  meant  destruc- 
tion to  our  little  army. 

We  left  Carter’s  Station  some  time  in  the  evening,  and  on 
getting  somewhere  in  the  country  near  Bristol,  we  were  or- 
dred  to  leave  the  main  road  that  led  into  Virginia  by  Abing- 
don and  Wytheville,  for  Burbridge  and  Stoneman  had  come 
across  from  Kentucky  and  were  in  ahead  of  us,  while  the 
force  we  had  been  fighting  at  Carter’s  Station  was  pressing 
us  in  the  rear.  We  were  moving  very  slowly  on  account  of 
much  mud  and  darkness  and  were  at  last  ordered  to  halt, 
when  one  of  the  general’s  staff  came  to  Our  captain  and  told 
him  we  were  surrounded;  to  take  the  battery  and  roll  it  down 
the  hill  into  the  river,  mount  his  men  on  the  horses,  and  get 
them  out  from  there  or  we  would  be  captured.  Our  captain 
began  pleading  with  the  officer  to  countermand  the  order  and 
let  him  get  his  battery  out,  for  he  had  men  in  his  company 
who  knew  all  about  the  roads  and  would  pilot  him  out;  he 
did  not  want  to  give  up  his  battery  without  a fight.  We  had 
six  as  fine  steel  rifled  cannon  as  the  North  ever  made,  which 
we  had  captured  from  General  Gilman  between  Bull’s  Gap 
and  Russellville,  East  Tennessee.  We  had  tried  the  cannon 
on  them  at  Strawberry  Plains,  and  they  were  the  best  cannon 
I ever  saw  in  that  war.  We  could  hit  a mark  finely.  The 
officer  told  Captain  Lynch  to  go  to  it,  and  we  began  to  travel 
through  fields  and  woods  and  country  roads  until  we  struck 
the  main  road,  called  the  Rye  Valley  Road,  leading  to  Marion, 
Va.  We  hiked  out  for  Marion  a short  time  before  day,  and 
as  we  got  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  we 
struck  some  bottom  lands  on  the  river  not  far  from  the 
bridge  that  crossed  the  river  at  Marion,  the  county  site  of 
Smith  County.  We  parked  our  battery,  unharnessed  our 
horses,  and  spread  our  blankets  for  a nap.  Had  just  about 
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gotten  to  sleep  when  the  bugle  tooted  ‘‘  Harness  your  horses!” 
March!  Double  quick!  March!”  and  now  a race  for  tlie 
bridge.  Who  would  get  there  first?  We  beat  the  Yanks  and 
crossed  with  the  pickets.  We  were  so  hard  pressed  we  did 
not  have  time  to  destroy  the  bridge.  It  was  a running  fight 
pretty  much  all  day  I don’t  believe  we  had  as  much  as  five 
hundred  cavalry  to  hold  that  Yankee  force  of  seven  thousand 
well-trained  cavalrymen  back.  Our  men  did  well,  but  were 
routed  from  every  position.  On  came  the  Federals,  sweeping 
everything  before  them  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  we 
had  gotten  within  about  two  miles  of  Wytheville,  Va.,  with 
a good  position  to  hold  them  in  check. 

We  were  giving  them  shell  and  canister,  double  charge, 
but  we  were  on  the  road  and  though  we  held  them  in  check 
for  some  time,  our  support  gave  way  on  our  left.  Five  of  our 
guns  had  limbered  up  and  were  gone.  I was  with  the  last  gun, 
and  we  made  another  stand  and  tried  to  hold  them  in  check 
until  the  other  guns  got  across  the  bridge,  but  one  of  our 
horses  had  been  shot  and  we  could  not  move  the  gun;  we  kept 
on  firing  it,  but  they  charged  and  took  the  gun.  Our  captain 
said:  “Take  care  of  yourselves,  boys!”  then  Colonel  Gillespie, 
of  the  43rd  Tennessee,  Colonel  Bradford,  and  Major  White,  of 
the  31st,  Captain  Lynch,  Lieutenant  Butler,  all  those  officers 
and  the  Yanks  had  a general  mix-up,  using  pistols  and  sabers. 
All  but  three  of  our  crowd  got  away.  Butler  was  knocked 
from  his  horse  by  a saber  blow  which  almost  split  his  head; 
one  of  our  gunners  (Edwards)  got  a saber  wound  on  the  head. 
The  last  I saw  of  the  crowd  of  officers  they  had  whipped  the 
bunch  they  were  fighting  and  were  moving  off  at  good  speed, 
shooting  back  as  they  ran,  and  the  Yankees  did  not  crowd 
them  any  more. 

How  I got  away — I ran  up  a steep  bank  to  a fence,  and  if  I 
could  get  over  it,  I would  be  in  the  woods.  I climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  fence,  and  as  I went  to  throw  myself  over,  it  fell 
and  rolled  back  down  the  bank  and  into  the  road  and  me  with 
it,  in  among  the  Yanks  and  horses.  I got  up  and  made  another 
trial,  getting  some  thirty  yards  from  the  road,  but  I had  to 
surrender  and  come  down.  By  that  time  it  was  nearing  sun- 
down, and  those  of  us  who  were  prisoners  were  sent  on  to 
Wythevdle.  They  drove  us  upstairs  and  confined  us  in  the 
jury  room  of  the  courthouse.  There  were  about  seventy 
prisoners,  and  we  were  somewhat  crowded,  but  we  were  not 
allowed  to  express  our  opinion,  and  we  stayed  up  there  that 
night  while  they  burned  several  buildings.  A drug  store  they 
burned  was  so  close  to  the  courthouse  that  it  looked  like  they 
were  getting  careless  with  fire.  The  Confederates  were 
making  an  arsenal  of  a large  church  in  the  town,  and  it  was 
full  of  all  kinds  of  ammunition,  mostly  shell,  and  the  way  the 
pieces  fell  around  was  a frightful  experience. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  negro  soldiers  were  having 
a jubilee,  whooping  and  hallooing  on  the  streets. 

When  daylight  came  we  were  marched  down  to  the  road 
and  out  to  a hollow  where  they  had  some  fine  beef  cattle 
gathered  up.  We  were  ordered  to  surround  and  hold  them 
while  they  shot  down  the  beeves,  and  the  way  the  cattle  ran 
and  bellowed  made  it  look  like  we  would  be  shot  or  run  over. 
At  last  all  were  down,  and  we  were  told  to  get  us  some  beef. 
I cut  off  a hunk  and  tried  a bite,  which  got  larger  and  larger 
and  at  last  made  me  sick,  and  I wasn’t  hungry  any  more  for 
fresh  beef. 

The  weather  had  gotten  ugly,  the  rain  coming  down  and 
melting  the  snow,  and  soon  everything  was  afloat,  and  we 
were  double  quicking;  they  were  pushing  us  all  we  could 
stand;  we  hiked  some  twenty-three  miles  in  a very  few  hours, 
and  if  we  were  allowed  to  halt  one  time  I cannot  remember  it. 


I never  was  as  near  giving  out  in  my  life,  but  had  to  go  on. 
We  had  to  wade  all  the  streams  we  crossed,  and  some  of  them 
were  up  to  our  hips.  Those  who  had  cups  could  get  a drink  of 
water,  and  those  who  had  none  had  to  dip  their  hats  full  and 
stick  their  faces  in  and  drink  like  a horse. 

As  we  ran,  we  began  to  hear  big  guns.  All  was  excitement, 
and  the  Federals  began  hurrying  us  up,  while  the  negro  soldiers 
began  cursing  us,  and  the  prisoners  began  to  give  out  and  fall 
in  the  road. 

The  battle  was  on  somewhere,  and  we  began  getting  right 
close  to  their  line.  General  Breckinridge  had  come  up  and 
was  in  possession  of  the  bridge,  which  they  had  to  cross  to 
get  away.  Everything  was  looking  bad  for  the  Yanks. 
Breckinridge  was  in  their  front,  and  Witcher’s  Scouts  were 
in  their  rear;  it  was  nearing  night,  and  I was  about  run  down. 
We  were  on  a part  of  the  road  which  had  been  cut  on  the  hill- 
side. I stumbled  and  fell  and  rolled  down  the  bank  to  a fence 
about  ten  feet  from  the  road.  Jammed  up  against  the  fence, 
there  was  so  much  shooting  and  excitement  they  thought 
I had  been  shot.  I lay  still  until  the  army  had  passed  and 
stragglers  began  to  come  along.  Two  of  them  saw  me  and 
one  said:  “There  lays  a dead  rebel;  let  us  get  down  and  prowl 
his  pockets.”  They  took  everything  I had  on  my  top  side, 
and  began  to  roll  me  over  to  get  at  my  other  pockets,  when  I 
began  to  complain  and  beg  them  not  to  move  me,  as  they 
would  hurt  me.  They  asked  if  I was  wounded;  I told  them 
I was  badly  hurt.  I then  fell  in  the  road  and  the  horses  ran 
over  me.  They  then  got  sorry  for  me  and  gave  me  back  my 
things  and  left  me  there,  where  I lay  for  a few  moments,  then 
some  more  horses  came  along  ridden  by  negro  stragglers. 
One  of  them  called  out:  “ Dar  lays  a dead  reb!”  One  of 
them  said  he  wasn’t  dead  enough,  to  shoot  him  deader.  By 
this  an  officer  came  galloping  up  and  began  cursing  them  for 
straggling,  why  they  weren’t  in  the  fight,  and  they  cleared 
out  in  a hurry.  Hearing  no  one  else  coming,  I climbed  the 
fence  into  a field  grown  up  in  high  weeds,  and  lay  there 
until  dark.  Seeing  a light  some  distance  away,  I went  to  it 
and  found  it  to  be  a farm  house.  Upon  calling  at  the  door, 
an  old  gentleman  came  out  and  wanted  to  know  who  I was 
and  what  I wanted.  He  thought  the  Yankees  w’ould  get  me 
sure  if  I stayed  all  night,  for  some  had  just  left.  “But  come 
in,”  he  said,  and  he  would  stand  guard  while  I ate.  After 
eating  a hearty  supper,  he  suggested  that  I make  my  bed  in  a 
straw  rick,  for  safety,  and  there  I slept  pretty  well  all 
night.  During  the  night,  the  Yanks  came  to  the  rick  and 
pulled  out  straw  to  make  beds  for  themselves,  but  I never 
objected. 

When  morning  came,  the  old  gentleman  called  me  in  to 
breakfast  and  told  me  that  the  fight  was  still  going  on;  Gen- 
eral Breckinridge  was  still  holding  the  bridge.  The  Federals 
made  a good  many  charges  on  the  bridge,  but  failed  to  take  it. 
As  the  negroes  ran  out  on  the  bridge,  they  were  all  killed.  It 
was  a covered  bridge,  and  I was  told  that  it  was  full  of  dead 
negroes. 

It  was  told  that  after  the  second  day’s  fight  the  Yankees 
held  a council  and  decided  there  was  no  way  to  get  out  except 
to  surrender,  and  the  next  morning  they  sent  a flag  of  truce 
over  the  river,  asking  the  conditions  they  could  get,  only  to 
find  that  General  Breckinridge  had  gone.  Why  he  left  was  a 
mystery.  Some  said  his  ammunition  gave  out.  I was  told 
this  by  a Yankee  after  the  war,  who  said  they  were  starved  out 
and  froze  out  and  could  not  get  away,  and  just  had  to  sur- 
render, but  Breckinridge  was  gone  and  no  one  to  surrender  to. 
Crossing  the  river,  they  went  to  the  X'irginia  Salt  Works  and 
destroyed  them,  then  went  on  their  way  rejoicing. 
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WITH  THE  ORPHAN  BRIGADE  OF  KENTUCKY. 

[Louis  Douglass  Payne’s  War  Experience  as  written  by  his 
wife.] 

The  history  of  the  2nd  Kentucky  Brigade,  often  called  the 
Orphan  Brigade,  because,  for  one  thing,  of  having  lost  nearly 
all  of  its  officers  during  the  war,  gives  a glowing  account  of 
the  brave  and  noble  conduct  of  that  body  of  soldiers.  I am 
proud,  indeed,  to  claim  a place  among  them.  Not  only 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  but  other  able  critics,  said  of  them, 
“They  are  the  finest  body  of  soldiers  I ever  saw,”  and  this 
after  seeing  them  in  action. 

In  July,  1861,  I left  my  home  in  Scott  County,  Ky.,  to 
take  up  arms  in  defense  of  the  South,  feeling  that  my  dearly 
loved  State  was,  naturally,  part  and  parcel  of  the  Southland, 
and  their  people  one.  I was  accompanied  by  my  brothers, 
Henry  and  Robert,  Elisha  Gordon,  Junius  Ward,  Yancy, 
Kelley,  and  Lary.  Only  Henry  and  I got  back  out  of  the  seven 
or  eight  who  left  the  State  together.  We  went  to  Camp 
Boone,  seven  miles  from  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  where  there 
were  several  thousand  volunteers  from  Kentucky.  We  en- 
listed in  Company  B,  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  captain; 
2nd  Kentucky  Regiment,  Roger  Hanson,  colonel;  S.  B. 
Buckner,  brigadier  general. 

We  were  armed  with  old  flintlock  guns,  loading  with  three 
small  and  one  large  ball,  very  deadly,  but  not  carrying  far. 
Our  cooking  utensils  consisted  of  a sheet-iron  frying  pan,  in 
which,  first  the  bacon,  and  then  the  flour  bread  was  fried. 
At  first  this  diet  caused  a good  deal  of  sickness,  but  it  was  not 
long  until  we  were  better  supplied  and  learned  to  manage 
better. 

In  October  we  were  moved  to  Bowling  Green.  From  there 
we  made  several  excursions  against  the  enemy,  but  were  en- 
gaged in  no  actual  fighting.  Yet  the  service  was  hard  for  our 
first  experience,  for  we  marched  through  pouring  rains  and 
mud  almost  to  our  knees.  While  on  these  excursions,  we 
cooked  our  bread  on  the  ends  of  ramrods  and  ate  our  bacon 
raw.  As  Lisle  Gordon  said:  “Anything  is  good  to  a hungry 
man,  even  raw  bacon.”  It  was  a most  useful  preparation  for 
the  terrible  experience  which  soon  befell  us  at  Donelson. 
Donelson  which  ought  to  be  remembered  as  a glorious  vic- 
tory, but,  instead,  always  brings  sadness.  Such  fighting  as 
we  did  on  that  field ! Such  hardships  we  endured ! Such  brave 
loyal  soldiers  sacrificed!  Such  true,  pure  blood  as  was  poured 
out  there!  Ah!  it  is  disheartening  to  remember.  Our  own 
dear  colonels  and  generals  were  subordinate  to  those  who  had 
not  our  honor  and  glory  so  near  to  heart.  The  Northern  forces 
were  poured  upon  us  in  overwhelming  numbers.  General 
Grant  himself,  when  our  forces  were  marched  out  before  him, 
prisoners,  exclaimed:  “Where  are  all  the  men  who  have  been 
opposing  me  for  three  days?”  When  told  that  they  were 
before  him,  with  the  exception  of  about  a thousand,  he  burst 
forth  involuntarily:  “Men,  you  are  not  whipped;  you  are 
overpowered.” 

Fort  Henry  had  fallen,  so  when  we  arrived  at  Donelson, 
Colonel  Hanson  had  us  drawn  up  in  line  and  made  us  this 
speech.  He  said:  “We  will  climb  mountains  and  swim  rivers, 
but,  by  the  eternal  gods,  we’ll  never  surrender!”  and  we  felt 
indeed,  that  he  had  rightly  expressed  the  sentiment  of  every 
heart  in  that  brigade.  Our  first  worx  was  to  dig  rifle  pits 
cut  down  trees,  and  throw  up  breastworks,  working  night  and 
day  by  relays,  one  company  relieving  another,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  charging  on  us  in  an  unbroken  line. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1862,  they  drew  near,  and  by 
night  a few  shots  had  been  exchanged  between  the  pickets  of 
the  two  armies.  That  night  we  slept  in  the  intrenchments. 


Early  the  next  morning,  the  Federal  batteries  began  to  play 
upon  us,  and  we  saw  their  lines  marching  up  through  the 
woods.  They  were  so  close  that  we  could  hear  the  orders 
given  by  their  captains.  Colonel  Hanson,  who  was  on  a 
little  knoll  behind  us,  sent  this  order  to  each  of  our  captains: 
“Let  not  a man  fire  until  I give  the  word.”  It  seemed  as  if 
that  word  never  would  come.  The  Yankees  were  almost 
upon  us.  Finally,  Captain  McDowell  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  He  sprang  upon  the  earthworks  and,  waving  his 
sword,  shouted:  “Come  on,  you  scoundrels,  we  are  ready  for 
you.”  A ball  struck  his  forehead  and  the  blood  spurted,  but 
I think  he  did  not  even  know  that  he  was  shot.  Then  we 
were  allowed  to  turn  our  guns  loose.  We  could  see  the  enemy 
falling  by  the  score.  “ Keep  it  up,”  cried  our  captains.  And 
we  did.  The  enemy  broke  line  and  fell  back.  Three  times 
they  advanced  to  renew  the  attack,  but  without  success. 
The  ground  was  literally  strewn  with  their  dead.  The  firing 
ceased  as  it  grew  darker  and  we  were  at  liberty  to  get  supper, 
and,  after  that,  sleep,  as  best  we  could.  The  weather  had 
been  pleasant,  but  now  a cold  north  wind  began  to  blow, 
bringing  rain  and  sleet.  As  we  were  forbidden  to  make  fires 
lest  we  make  our  position  a target  for  the  enemy,  we  passed  a 
most  uncomfortable  night.  Even  though  exhausted  by  labor 
and  excitement  of  the  previous  day  and  night,  sleep  did  not 
come  to  refresh  us. 

The  14th  was  a day  of  comparative  inaction,  except  for  the 
firing  between  Foote’s  squadron  and  the  water  batteries. 
Although  Foote’s  flotilla  had  been  driven  off,  and  we  had  so 
well  maintained  our  position  on  the  13th,  it  was  evident  that 
a desperate  struggle  was  at  hand.  Before  day  on  the  15th, 
our  regiment  was  ordered  to  leave  the  entrenchments,  march 
to  the  left,  and  take  a position  near  Graves’s  Battery.  This 
battery  opened  fire  on  the  enemy,  and  was  answered  by  one 
of  the  Federal  batteries.  These  two  kept  up  a sort  of  duel 
for  some  time.  About  nine  o’clock,  Buckner  sent  some 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  regiments  to  dislodge  the  Federal 
battery,  but  they  were  well  supported  and  held  their  position. 
Then  Buckner  said:  “The  2nd  Kentucky  will  have  to  do  that 
work.”  Just  then  Colonel  Graves  came  over  the  hill,  behind 
which  we  were  standing  and  shouted,  his  keen,  incisive  voice 
cutting  the  air  like  a knife:  “Company  B!  Company  B!  come 
to  my  assistance.”  Company  B heard  him.  Away  we  dashed, 
regardless  of  aught  else,  even  the  hoarse  call  of  our  own 
beloved  Hanson,  “Come  back!  come  back!”  then,  as  he  saw 
himself  unheeded,  “Go  to  hell,  every  one  of  you!”'  And  it 
was  nearly  that,  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  that  rained 
around  us;  but  we  saved  his  battery.  Many,  many  of  our 
gallant  men  fell  in  that  mad  charge.  As  we  dashed  up  the 
hill  to  the  Federal  battery,  I saw  on  the  ground  a cap  and 
sword  of  an  officer,  I picked  them  up,  and,  after  returning 
to  the  main  body  of  the  army,  presented  them  to  Col.  Roger 
Hanson.  He  exclaimed:  “Ah!  Col.  John  A.  Logan!  He  was 
a good  man;  I am  sorry  he  was  killed.”  He  was  not  killed, 
however,  only  severely  wounded.  He  lived  to  become  a 
general  on  the  Union  side. 

Colonel  Hanson  now  came  to  our  aid.  The  battery  was 
well  defended,  but  we  captured  the  guns  and  carried  them 
back  to  Graves.  We  were  then  drawn  up  in  a hollow  square 
and  complimented  by  General  Buckner  on  the  gallant  action 
of  our  regiment.  And  what  an  encouragement  it  was  to  the 
weary  soldier!  How  it  nerved  us  for  the  bitter  fighting  and 
hardships  that  followed!  It  was  such  things  as  this  that 
forever  bound  us  to  those  incomparable  commanders.  We 
knew  that  we  were  in  their  hearts  as  men,  and  were  not 
merely  the  machinery  of  war.  “The  Incomparable  Regi- 
ment,” they  called  us.  We  were  ordered  back  to  the  en- 
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trencliments,  and  set  off  in  high  spirits.  But  just  as  we 
stepped  over  the  breastworks,  there  were  the  Yankees! 
Instead  of  continuing  to  retreat,  they  had  brought  up  fresh 
forces  and  arrived  at  the  rifle  pits  as  soon  as  we.  They  greeted 
us  with  the  most  galling  fire,  and  we  fell  into  utter  confusion. 
General  Buckner,  coming  up,  ordered  us  to  fall  into  line, 
regardless  of  companies  or  regiments.  We  did  so  and  retreated 
in  good  order  to  the  second  line  of  the  entrenchments,  which 
were  made  at  intervals  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  We  lay 
there,  keeping  up  a desultory  fire,  until  about  nine  o’clock 
at  night.  The  marching,  fighting,  cutting  trees,  digging 
trenches,  and  throwing  up  earthworks  had  kept  us  almost  in- 
cessantly engaged  now  for  four  or  five  days,  so  we  were  in  an 
exhausted  condition.  That  night  we  slaked  our  thirst  on 
the  blood  and  water  which  filled  the  horses’  tracks. 

The  “history  of  the  Orphan  Brigade’’  says  the  soldiers 
were  informed,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  that  we  must  sur- 
render. But  when  the  bugle  blew  on  the  night  of  the  14th, 
we  knew  only  too  well  that  it  meant  “cease  firing,’’  all  is 
over,  the  sacrifice  has  failed.  Our  good  General  Buckner 
knew  how  it  hurt  us.  He  said:  “It  was  not  your  fault,  my 
brave  boys;  it  was  not  your  fault.’’  Pillow  was  the  recreant 
who  turned  back  in  the  very  hour  of  victory,  and  gave  us 
(we  felt  then)  the  indelible  stain  of  disgraceful  defeat.  How 
I wished  a bullet  had  laid  me  low  on  that  field  of  battle. 
Hunger,  thirst,  exhaustion  hurt,  but  they  were  as  nothing 
to  that  surrender. 

Brother  Henry  and  I had  gotten  separated  by  the  oc- 
currences of  the  day,  and  at  its  close  we  hunted  about  the 
camp  to  see  if  we  had  a loved  brother’s  death  to  mourn. 
But  both  were  alive  and  well,  though  with  slight  wounds  and 
bruises. 

On  the  I7th  we  were  put  on  board  transports  and  taken  to 
Northern  prisons.  Camp  Morton,  at  Indianapolis,  was  our 
destination.  The  fair  grounds  had  been  appropriated  for 
use  as  a prison.  Sheds  were  built  against  the  high  board 
fence  which  surrounded  the  grounds,  and  tents  were  scattered 
over  the  intervening  space.  In  these  the  prisoners  must 
shelter  themselves  as  best  they  could  from  the  cold,  which 
was  severe  to  men  just  come  from  the  South. 

The  prisoners  were  not  subjected  to  as  strict  a surveillance 
then  as  they  were  later  in  the  war,  and  some  were  able  to  make 
their  escape.  I began  to  reason:  “If  they  can,  why  can’t 
I?’’  We  had  been  in  prison  about  two  months  when  an  old 
friend  and  I decided  on  a plan  for  escaping  which  we  thought 
would  be  practical.  I asked  Brother  Henry  to  join  us,  but 
he  thought  that  we  were  very  rash  to  attempt  it,  and  would 
not  consent.  Joe  Bell,  my  messmate,  said  to  me  one  day: 
“Louis,  have  you  noticed  how  those  sentinels  walk  their 
beats?”  “Yes.  They  are  at  least  forty  or  fifty  yards  apart: 
it  would  be  easy  to  run  between  them  some  dark  night,  if 
we  were  only  on  the  outside  of  these  walls.”  “Yes,  but  how 
to  get  outside  is  the  question.”  “Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I 
think  we  can  do;  we  can  dig  with  our  hands  and  pocket  knives 
in  the  soft  earth  until  we  get  a hole  big  enough  to  crawl  under 
the  fence.”  “O,  pshaw!  Let  us  knock  down  the  guards  at 
the  gates  and  make  a break  for  liberty.”  “No,  sir.  They 
would  kill  us  sure.  No,  the  best  way  is  to  wait  for  a dark  or 
rainy  night,  dig  under  the  fence,  and  then  run  when  the 
sentinel  is  at  the  far  end  of  his  beat.”  “All  right,  I am  willing 
to  try  it?”  And  so  it  was  arranged. 

We  chose  one  dark,  dismal  night  when  the  pouring  rain 
made  the  lights  flicker  and  almost  go  out.  We  dug  with  our 
hands  and  knives  until  we  had  a good-sized  hole,  and  then  we 
tried  to  get  Brother  Henry  to  join  us;  but  he  said  it  was  certain 


death,  and  would  not  go.  I told  him  I would  rather  be  dead 
than  in  there. 

I can  hear  those  sentinels  now,  calling  the  half  hours: 
“Post  Number  One,  half-past  one  o’clock,  and  a-l-l’s  well.” 
“Post  Number  Two,  half-past  one,  and  a-l-l’s  well.”  “Post 
Number  Three,  half-past  one,  and  a-l-l’s  well.”  And  so  on 
till  the  entire  circuit  of  the  prison  was  made.  Then  the  next 
half  hour  was  taken  up.  I fancy  it  served  to  keep  the  sen- 
tinels awake,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  prisoners.  I crept  through 
the  opening,  watching  closely  to  see  when  the  sentinel  was 
farthest  away  before  I made  a move  on  the  outside.  Then  I 
flattened  my  body  against  the  ground,  pulled  myself  slowly 
a short  distance  up  the  fence,  and  then  stopped  and  waited 
for  Joe.  Then  I heard  a hoarse  whisper  behind  me,  “Louis! 
Louis!  come  back.  I’m  fastened.”  Heavens!  What  was  I 
to  do  now?  Turn  back,  with  that  sentinel  coming  up?  Yet 
there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  Better  death  than  to 
desert  a comrade  in  distress.  So  back  I crawled  and  scratched 
away  until  his  fat  body  was  liberated.  Then  we  crawled  to 
a large  oak  near  by.  As  we  came  beneath  it  a twig  snapped, 
and  the  guard  turned  and  looked  our  way.  In  his  uncertainty, 
he  threw  a small  stick  to  ascertain  what  was  the  dark  object 
he  saw  moving.  It  struck  Joe.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ran 
right  up  to  the  man.  “Halt,”  he  cried.  “Halt,  yourself,” 
said  Joe.  Down  he  threw  his  gun,  on  sped  Joe  in  the  darkness. 
Now  what  was  I to  do?  Confused  and  uncertain  by  this  un- 
expected turn  of  affairs,  I zigzagged  between  the  two  sen- 
tinels who  had  come  up,  and,  strange  to  say,  found  Joe  about 
seventy-five  yards  ahead. 

Providence  had  favored  us,  but  now  a new  danger  threat- 
ened. We  had  run  into  a camp  of  Federal  soldiers  and  were 
stumbling  among  the  tent  ropes,  brushing  against  the  of- 
ficers, trembling  in  expectation  of  being  arrested  at  any 
moment  and  being  thrown  back  into  prison,  or  perhaps  shot 
for  attempting  to  escape.  But,  thanks  to  the  dark  night 
and  the  blue  overcoats  that  had  been  furnished  in  prison, 
we  came  out  of  it  safely.  It  was  necessary  to  get  away 
immediately,  so  we  pushed  blindly  forward  until  we  found  the 
pike. 

We  came  to  a toll  gate  a short  distance  down  the  road. 
The  front  porch  seemed  a good  shelter  from  the  pouring  rain, 
so  we  crawled  under.  But  hardly  had  we  settled  when  a 
fierce  dog  began  barking  at  us.  He  made  such  a noise  that 
the  people  in  the  house  struck  a match  to  see  what  all  the 
noise  was  about;  then  we  “struck,”  too.  Our  next  move 
brought  us  into  Indianapolis.  Here  we  hunted  around  till 
we  found  a railroad.  We  followed  the  road  a short  distance 
to  a culvert  under  which  we  threw  our  mud-bedraggled  coats, 
and  then  went  into  a woods  near  by. 

It  was  now  about  daylight,  and  we  were  tired  and  hungry. 
Having  washed  our  faces  and  smoothed  our  hair  as  best  we 
could  with  our  hands,  we  walked  down  the  railroad  until  we 
came  to  a village  and  found  a hotel  where  we  could  get  rest 
and  food.  We  realized  with  thankful  hearts  what  a Godsend 
it  was  that  we  had  some  money  that  our  Kentucky  friends 
had  sent  us  and  not  the  tell-tale  Confederate  bills.  We  stayed 
at  the  hotel  and  got  our  breakfast  and  dinner.  This  gave  us 
a little  time  for  some  rest.  I could  hardly  keep  Joe  awake, 
and  was  afraid  that  he  would  betray  us  by  his  exhaustion. 
He  would  be  sound  asleep  in  a second,  sitting  bolt  upright 
in  his  chair,  even  while  eating  dinner. 

After  we  had  rested  a while,  Joe  said,  with  assumed  in- 
difference; “Mister,  when  will  the  train  be  along?” 

“ In  about  fifteen  minutes,  going  into  Indianapolis.” 

“What  time  does  it  leave  for  Louisville?”  Joe  spoke  very 
slowly  now. 
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“Seven  p.m.” 

“O — mm-huh-thank  you.  Well,  good  evening,  sir.” 

We  went  out  of  doors  to  consult,  and  concluded  it  would 
be  best  to  take  the  incoming  train  to  Indianapolis,  buy  a 
paper,  and  then  go  into  the  woods  till  it  was  time  for  the 
Louisville  train. 

We  carried  out  our  plan  and  reached  the  woods  in  safety, 
but  here  another  bad  scare  was  in  store  for  us.  We  found 
some  logs  on  fire  and  sat  down  to  warm  and  discuss  the 
situation. 

“Now,”  said  Joe,  “if  we  get  that  Louisville  train,  we  are 
safe.” 

“Yes,”  I replied,  “we’ll  go  into  the  coach,  get  seats  apart, 
pull  our  hats  over  faces,  and  read  our  papers;  and  if  we  talk, 
we’ll  be  as  big  Yankees  as  anybody.” 

“Well,  I won’t  buy  any  tickets,  Louis.  You’ve  got  to  do 
that.” 

“I — but  look,  Joe!  Who  is  that  coming  this  way?” 

“Louis,  they’re  Union  soldiers!  We’re  gone  now;  there  are 
four  of  them,  and  they  are  right  after  us!” 

“It  is  no  use  to  run,”  I replied,  “We  will  just  have  to  give 
up.  Sh-h-h-h — Here  they  are.” 

“Good  morning,”  they  say  politely,  and  passed  on.  The 
world  goes  on  turning  on  its  axis,  and  our  hair  resumes  its 
natural  flatness. 

We  took  the  evening  train  for  Louisville  and  arrived  there 
without  further  adventures,  though  we  were  in  hourly  fear 
of  being  arrested.  We  went  to  the  Louisville  Hotel,  kept  by 
a Southern  sympathizer  whom  Joe  knew.  The  neutral 
ground  taken  by  Kentucky  in  that  unhappy  contest  rendered 
it  dangerous  for  residents  to  declare  their  Southern  sentiments. 
So  even  in  Old  Kentucky,  our  homeland,  we  must  be  extreme- 
ly cautious.  We  were  secretly  taken  to  the  top  of  the  house 
and  put  into  a comfortable  room.  There  we  were  furnished 
with  every  luxury  in  food  and  clothing,  but  were  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  room  on  any  pretext.  Here,  many  friends,  seek- 
ing news  from  their  absent  friends  or  relatives,  came  to  us, 
one  at  a time,  in  the  midst  of  the  night. 

At  the  end  of  a week,  when  all  danger  of  pursuit  was  over, 
we  were  conducted  one  evening,  about  dusk,  to  the  front 
entrance,  where  two  buggies  awaited  us.  Each  was  supplied 
with  a driver  whose  name  we  must  not  know.  A large  crowd 
of  Southern  sympathizers  were  gathered  to  get  sight  of  two 
“Southern  soldiers  escaped  from  prison,”  but  not  a word 
passed  between  us,  for  there  might  be  spies  about.  We  were 
taken  about  forty  miles  into  Shelby  County  and  left  in  a 
dense  woods.  We  had  been  told  that  we  would  be  well  cared 
for  and  must  on  no  account  venture  to  anybody’s  house.  A 
genial  old  man  brought  us  food  for  the  few  days  we  had  to 
wait  till  we  could  communicate  with  our  friends.  Uncle 
Romulus  sent  me  a horse,  money,  and  a brace  of  pistols,  with 
the  strict  injunction  not  to  come  near  his  home.  In  those 
days,  servants  and  neighbors  were  spies.  So,  though  close  to 
home,  we  must  pass  by. 

In  going  through  Paris,  I rode  in  a rockaway  with  a Mr. 
Wilson  and  wife,  he  driving,  while  Joe  Bell  rode  on  horseback. 
The  town  was  full  of  Federal  soldiers,  and  Joe’s  eyes  kept  a 
swift  dance  from  side  to  side  for  fear  that  he  would  be 
recognized.  Brother  John  was  with  him,  and  Joe  said  to 
him; 

“John,  you  had  better  go  back.  I am  well-known  in  Paris, 
and  if  I see  the  slightest  intimation  of  being  arrested,  I will 
ride  for  my  life  and  fire  as  I ride.  I will  not  be  taken  alive.” 

“Pshaw,  Joe.  Nobody  will  know  you,”  replied  John. 

We  got  through  all  safe,  and  stayed  in  the  hospitable 
home  of  Mrs.  Warren  Rogers  and  her  patriotic  daughters  for 


a week.  We  then  worked  our  way  toward  the  mountains. 
On  the  way  our  party  was  increased  to  fourteen  by  men 
who  wished  to  join  the  Southern  army.  An  old  mountaineer 
volunteered  to  guide  us  through  Pound  Gap.  When  nearly 
to  the  Gap,  we  got  the  news  that  a body  of  Federal  soldiers 
was  waiting  there  to  intercept  us.  “We  are  capght,”  we  ex- 
claimed; “all  our  hardships  are  for  nothing.”  “Not  so,”  said 
the  stanch  old  guide,  “when  we  can’t  go  through,  we  must 
go  over.”  So  up  the  steep  mountain  wall  we  struggled,  some- 
times on  a path  so  narrow  that  a single  misstep  would  have 
hurled  us  a thousand  feet  below;  sometimes  so  steep  that  we 
must  drive  our  horses  ahead  and  pull  ourselves  up  by  holding 
on  to  their  tails.  So  exhausting  was  the  half-mile  climb  that 
I fell  in  a swoon  when  the  top  was  reached.  An  hour’s  rest 
sufficed  to  restore  me,  so  that  I was  ready  when  the  rest 
were  for  the  gentle  descent  on  the  Virginia  side. 

We  went  to  Abingdon,  where  we  met  Pete  Everett,  Bob 
Stoner,  and  Lee  Hathaway.  They  were  set  on  returning  to 
Kentucky  to  raise  a regiment,  so  we  came  bacK  with  them 
to  help.  Joe  and  I stopped  in  Montgomery  County  and 
waited  for  them  to  return,  but  they  were  so  long  in  doing  so 
that  we  concluded  they  had  been  captured,  and  decided  to 
return  without  them.  Pete  eventually  came  out  with  seventy 
men.  We  again  went  to  Abingdon,  received  our  back  pay, 
and  were  given  permission  to  travel  anywhere  in  the  South 
till  our  command  was  exchanged. 

We  were  in  Richmond  during  the  Seven  Days  Battles,  and 
with  no  little  wonder  did  I behold  thousands  of  soldiers  in 
gray  parading  the  streets  in  idleness,  while  that  bloody  strug- 
gle was  in  progress.  When  I left  home,  friends,  possessions, 
to  lay  down  my  life,  if  necessary,  for  the  dear  Southland, 
little  thought  I to  find  in  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy  that 
lack  of  enthusiasm,  that  indifference.  However,  I suppose 
long  familiarity  had  brought  about  stolid,  undemonstrative 
endurance. 

After  visiting  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Atlanta,  and  other 
cities,  we  rejoined  our  command  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  which  by 
this  time  had  been  exchanged.  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  we 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Jackson.  This  was  the  last  of  my  ex- 
perience in  the  company  of  my  comrade  in  many  dangers, 
Joe  Bell,  for  here  we  separated. 

My  command  was  ordered  to  reenforce  Bragg  in  Kentucky. 
Thus  I was  once  more  en  route  for  my  native  State,  this  time 
not  as  a fugitive,  but  as  a deliverer  from  the  foe.  We  marched 
full  of  pleasant  thoughts  of  the  homeland.  I shall  never  for- 
get how  it  stirred  us  as  we  sang  these  old  songs,  “Old  Ken- 
tucky Home”  and  “Home,  Sweet  Home.”  I must  pause 
here  for  the  sadness  that  comes  over  me  at  the  recollection 
of  that  time.  No  experience  of  the  war  was  so  trying  to  me 
as  that.  How  we  laughed  and  joked!  How  light  and  easy 
moved  our  way-worn  feet  as  they  moved  toward  home!  We 
are  almost  to  Cumberland  Gap;  a few  more  hours  would  put 
us  on  Kentucicy  soil.  But  the  message  meets  us:  “Fall  back; 
Bragg  is  retreating.” 

Back  to  Knoxville  we  went  with  bowed  heads,  lagging  feet, 
sore  hearts.  There  we  took  the  train  to  Chattanooga,  then 
on  to  Murfreesboro  into  camp.  While  waiting  here  for  Gen- 
eral Bragg,  my  regiment  and  one  other  was  ordered  to  join 
John  Morgan’s  command  in  an  attack  on  Hartsville.  A 
forced  march,  which  means  as  rapid  as  possible,  the  infantry 
changing  with  the  cavalry  in  riding  and  walking,  took  us  to 
Cumberland  River  in  about  eighteen  hours.  The  distance,  I 
suppose,  was  about  seventy-five  miles.  We  arrived  just  as 
day  began  to  dawn,  crossed  the  river  on  pontoon  bridges, 
and  began  to  fight  at  sunrise.  The  engagement  was  short  but 
severe;  it  lasted  only  an  hour  and  a half.  It  was  here  that  I 
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was  wounded.  Our  company  was  pushing  up  the  hill  toward 
the  enemy’s  lines  wlien  I,  with  several  others,  became  excited 
and  ran  ahead,  reaching  the  brow  of  the  hill  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  company.  While  standing  firing,  I saw  the 
blue  coats  give  way,  which  enthused  me.  I jerked  off  my 
hat  and  whirled  it  in  the  air,  shouting:  “Come  on,  boys,  come 
on!  They’re  whipped,  they’re  whipped,”  when  down  I went, 
shot  through  both  legs.  One  moment  mounting  to  the  skies, 
the  next  grovelling  in  the  dust,  a poor  worm  of  the  earth.  I 
lay  there  bleeding  in  the  December  snow  with  the  bullets 
whizzing  around  me  thick  and  fast,  realizing  very  vividly  the 
uncertainties  of  life,  especially  army  life.  One  of  the  bullets 
tore  the  sidn  from  the  knuckle  of  my  right  forefinger. 

Our  command  captured  the  whole  Union  force,  but  had  to 
retreat  immediately,  as  General  Harlan  came  up  with  re- 
enforcements. A Confederate  teamster  gathered  me  up  with 
two  other  wounded  into  a wagon  loaded  with  rifles  and  drove 
as  fast  as  possible  toward  the  river,  but  it  availed  nothing. 
The  enemy  came  up  so  fast,  he  had  to  abandon  us  on  the 
floor  in  a poor  Irishman’s  shanty,  and  there  we  lay  for  three 
days  and  nights  in  untold  agony.  The  ride  in  the  wagon  had 
been  terrible;  I plead  with  the  driver  to  put  me  out  and  let 
me  die;  I wished  with  all  my  heart  that  I was  able  to  handle 
one  of  the  guns  on  which  I was  lying;  I would  have  blown 
his  head  off,  and  thus  have  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  continue 
his  mistaken  kindness.  But  my  sufferings  were  still  more  ag- 
gravated by  cold,  hunger,  and  undressed  wounds  in  that 
humble  hut.  The  man  had  run  off  in  his  fear  of  the  enemy 
and  left  his  wife  alone.  She  did  w’hat  she  could  for  us,  which 
was  little  enough  in  her  poverty  and  ignorance.  After  three 
weeks  we  were  found  by  the  Union  soldiers  and  removed  to 
the  hospital  in  Hartsville.  Every  day  the  doctor  talked  of 
amputating  both  my  legs,  but  I besought  him  to  rather  let 
me  die.  John  M.  Harlan  had  once  run  for  Congress  in  our 
district  and  so  became  personally  acquainted  with  my  father, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  the  legislature,  and  had  been  enter- 
tained in  our  home.  He  visited  me,  recalled  these  circum- 
stances, and  showed  me  every  courtesy.  Through  his  kind- 
ness I was  allowed  to  be  moved  to  a hotel  owned  by  a Southern 
sympathizer  in  the  town.  Kindnesses  now  poured  in  on  me 
from  every  side.  Six  weeks  of  “ flat-on-my-back  ” in  bed 
restored  me  enough  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  kind  Mr. 
Alexander  and  his  good  daughter  to  be  taken  to  their  home 
at  Dixon  Springs,  though  it  was  with  intense  suffering  that 
I took  the  ride. 

For  six  weeks  did  this  hospitable  family  nurse  me  back  to 
health.  One  of  them  especially  I remember  most  pleasantly. 
Perhaps  you  wonder  why  the  romance  of  my  life  did  not 
commence  here.  But  it  remained  for  another  to  capture  my 
heart  and  battle-scarred  body  two  years  after  the  war  closed, 
she  who  is  now  putting  on  record  these  reminiscences.  This 
kind  young  lady.  Miss  Mary  Alexander,  now  Mrs.  Fields,  of 
Louisville,  used  to  bring  me  trays  of  cracked  nuts,  and 
charm  away  the  tedium  of  my  convalescence  with  lively 
conversation,  games  of  cards,  and  in  other  ways  that  made 
the  memory  of  her  delightful.  But  I had  other  visitors  who 
made  me  realize  that  I must  get  away  from  this  haven  of  rest. 
Soldiers  of  the  Union  army  came  to  see  if  I was  well  enough 
to  be  transported  to  a Northern  prison.  After  one  of  their 
visits,  I said  to  Mr.  Alexander:  “I  have  been  in  one  of  their 
prisons,  and  I will  not  be  again  if  I can  avoid  it.”  He  said 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  help  me;  so  he  put  me  and  the 
crutches  kind  friends  had  made  into  a buggy  and  drove  to 
Carthage.  There  he  had  a b(»y  to  row  me  across  the  river 
where  two  horses  awaited  us.  We  mounted  and,  I suppose, 


rode  about  two  hundred  yards.  When  I recovered  conscious- 
ness, I was  lying  on  the  ground  and  the  boy  was  looking  into 
my  face  weeping.  He  thought  that  I was  dead.  My  wounds 
were  too  sore  for  that  method  of  traveling.  I told  the  boy 
to  take  the  horse  and  return  to  Mr.  Alexander  as  quickly  as 
possible,  while  I proceeded  as  best  I could  on  crutches. 

It  was  a long,  weary  journey — one  hundred  miles — oc- 
casionally helped  by  wagons;  but  the  end  was  worth  it.  When 
I made  my  appearance  in  camp,  a shout  went  up.  Such  a 
welcome  they  gave  me!  They  had  left  me  for  dead  on  the 
battle  field  of  Hartsville,  and  it  was  as  if  the  dead  were  come 
to  life.  I afterwards  saw  my  name  in  the  list  of  mortally 
wounded  in  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal.  Indeed,  the  doc- 
tor told  me  that  I had  escaped  the  cutting  of  the  main  ar- 
teries by  the  space  of  a sharp  knife  blade. 

My  return  to  camp  was  saddened  by  the  news  of  the  death 
of  my  youngest  brother,  Robert.  He  had  died  in  a hospital 
from  sickness  contracted  in  army  life.  Brother  Henry  was 
in  Knoxville,  disabled  by  a wound  from  a cannon  ball.  Gen- 
eral B.  gave  me  a permit  to  join  my  father  and  Henry  in 
Knoxville,  where  I remained  a month.  I then  went  into 
parole  camp  at  Cahawba,  Ala.,  and  was  there  nearly  a year. 
The  prisoners,  while  awaiting  our  exchange,  elected  officers, 
drilled  daily,  and  otherwise  amused  and  exercised  themselves. 
When  the  exchange  was  effected,  I reported  to  Dalton,  where 
we  went  into  winter  quarters.  We  passed  the  winter  in  sham 
battles,  snow-fort  sieges,  and  drills. 

During  the  winter  I received  my  commssion  as  second 
lieutenant  in  Morgan’s  command.  Instead  of  going  im- 
mediately to  my  assignment,  I went  into  the  ranks  as  private, 
and  was  in  the  battles  of  Rocky  Face  Gap,  Resaca,  and  Dallas. 
At  Dallas  I was  taken  prisoner  for  the  third  time,  and  sent 
back  to  Camp  Morton,  Ind.  Alas!  no  more  escapes  were 
possible.  The  prison  regimen  was  strictly  enforced.  There 
were  spies  among  us  who  reported  all  attempts  to  escape; 
yet  attempts  were  constantly  being  made,  for  starvation  and 
cold  make  desperate  men.  We  suffered  greatly  from  bone- 
ache,  or  scurvy,  brought  on  by  lack  of  proper  nourishment. 
Once,  several  of  us  tried  to  escape,  but  were  prevented  and 
condemned  to  be  hung  up  by  our  thumbs  in  punishment. 
A comrade  volunteered  to  take  my  place,  because  he  knew 
that  it  would  surely  kill  me  in  my  sore  condition.  I feel  that 
I owe  my  life  to  him. 

Many  of  our  friends  thought  that  the  war  was  near  its 
close,  and  wrote  urging  me  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  government,  but  I would  not  consent  to 
do  so.  I remained  in  prison  until  exchanged,  which  took 
place  a few  months  before  the  surrender  of  General  Lee. 
After  being  exchanged  at  Richmond,  Va.,  I went  to  Lynch- 
burg, where  I joined  Cabel  Bullock,  one  of  my  particular 
friends,  Joe  Hunt,  and  Lieutenant  Bowmar.  We  all  struck 
out  on  foot  and  caught  up  with  our  command  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  There  Maj.  John  R.  Viley  gave  me  a horse,  and  I re- 
ported to  Gen.  Basil  Duke,  according  to  the  order  that  had 
been  issued  to  me,  pending  my  exchange. 

From  this  time  on  confusion  and  uncertainty  reigned  in 
the  South.  After  Lee  surrendered,  we  went  to  Washington, 
Ga.,  and  there  the  army  disbanded.  All  the  men  from 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  were  ordered  to  Chattanooga,  where 
the  privates  were  disarmed  and  sent  home  on  the  trains. 
Officers  were  allowed  two  horses  and  side  arms.  Fourteen  of 
us  went  to  Nashville  together  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  from  there  we  rode  through  the  country  to  our  homes 
in  “Old  Kentucky.”  I sold  one  of  my  horses  for  eighty 
dollars  in  gold,  bought  a suit  of  clothes  and  a pair  of  boots. 
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and  reached  home  with  two  dollars  and  a half.  Of  all  the 
fourteen  comrades,  only  Capt.  Anderson  Berry,  Capt.  John 
H.  Carter,  Capt.  James  E.  Cantrill  (now  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals),  and  Lieut.  L.  D.  Payne  are  now  living  this  16th 
day  of  February. 

I have  now  thrown  away  my  fighting  cap  and  arms  and  am 
elected  a justice  of  the  peace. 


JAMES  CHALMERS,  OF  VIRGINIA. 

BY  ANNIE  R.  CHALMERS  OWEN,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

At  the  time  that  Virginia  began  enrolling  her  sons  for  de- 
fense of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  several  professional  men 
of  Lynchburg  made  a compact  that  they  would  enter  as 
privates,  so  there  might  be  no  dissatisfaction  through  rank 
distinction.  My  father,  James  Chalmers,  from  Halifax 
County,  was  one  of  these,  though  he  was  nominated  and 
unanimously  elected  to  the  highest  office  Lynchburg  could 
give,  and  which  he  declined;  and  the  Hon.  John  Goode  was 
another  who  went  through  the  war  as  a private. 

My  grandfather,  David  Chalmers,  of  Halifax  County,  Va., 
was  nominated  by  Colonel  Randolph,  of  Albemarle,  as  chair- 
man, or  president,  of  the  State  Rights  Convention,  and  he  was 
also  offered  a place  in  the  Confederate  Cabinet,  which  he 
declined.  He  had  six  sons  ip  the  Confederate  service,  and 
some  of  his  nephews  were  Gen.  James  R.  Chalmers,  Judge 
Hamilton  Chalmers,  and  Col.  Aleck  Chalmers,  of  Mississippi; 
Col.  William  Leigh  and  Capt.  Aleck  Chalmers,  of  Texas;  and 
the  wives  of  Generals  Green  and  Major,  of  Texas,  were  his 
nieces. 

From  the  “University  of  Virginia  Memorial,”  I have  taken 
the  following  notes  from  the  tribute  by  Capt.  Charles  M. 
Blackford  to  his  friend  of  ten  years’  intimate  association  in 
college  and  court  and  camp,  and  which  ended  only  with  his 
life. 

James  Chalmers  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Wise  Troop,  of 
the  2nd  Virginia  Cavalry,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  and  par- 
ticipated with  his  command  in  the  first  battle  of  Manassas. 
His  death  wound  was  received  in  the  discharge  of  duty  in  a 
dangerous  service,  for  which  he  had  volunteered,  bearing 
special  orders  to  the  advance  outposts  of  the  army  near 
Annandale,  Va.,  and  he  died  October  1,  1861,  in  the  office  of 
Judge  Thomas,  at  Fairfax  Courthouse. 

He  was  born  at  Woodlawn,  the  home  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Colonel  Coleman,  on  September  21,  1829,  received 
his  early  education  from  tutors  on  his  father’s  plantation, 
and  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Episcopal 
School  near  Hagerstown,  Md.  While  there  he  was  confirmed 
by  Bishop  Wittingham  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

From  the  primary  school  James  Chalmers  went  to  Chapel 
Hill  College,  where  he  spent  several  years  in  successful  and 
laborious  study.  Upon  closing  the  course  at  Chapel  Hill  with 
distinction,  he  decided  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  law, 
for  the  practice  of  which  his  high  literary  culture,  his  elegant 
taste,  and  his  great  moral  worth  eminently  fitted  him.  In 
furtherance  of  the  end,  in  October,  1849,  he  matriculated  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
studying  with  industry  and  enthusiasm,  in  addition  to  his 
professional  courses,  such  subjects  of  general  education  as  are 
deemed  a part  of  the  curriculum  of  a well-read  lawyer. 

At  the  University  young  Chalmers  most  conscientiously 
discharged  the  Christian  vows  he  had  assumed  in  his  boy- 
hood, and  his  holy  life  and  conversation,  coupled  with  his 
zealous  labors  in  his  Master’s  cause,  made  him  a most  useful 
and  efficient  member  of  the  student  society  around  him. 


His  company  was  one  of  the  first  mustered  into  service  of 
the  State  and  was  early  ordered  to  the  seat  of  war.  Upon 
reaching  Manassas,  it  was  assigned  to  the  2nd  Virginia  Regi- 
ment of  Cavalry,  then  being  organized  under  Colonel  Rad- 
ford, and  took  its  position  as  the  second,  or  Company  B,  in 
that  regiment.  He  was  in  several  skirmishes  prior  to  the 
battle  of  Manassas,  including  one  at  Vienna,  where  the 
Federals  under  General  Schenck  were  routed,  and  he  dis- 
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played  himself  every  inch  a soldier  under  each  trial  of  his 
mettle.  At  the  battle  of  Manassas  his  conduct  especially  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  commanding  officers.  Foremost 
in  the  gallant  charge  made  this  day  by  his  regiment  upon  the 
breaking  foe,  he  was  the  first,  when  pursuit  was  over,  to 
minister  to  the  suffering  of  the  wounded,  whether  dressed 
in  gray  or  blue.  While  more  than  one  felt  the  power  of  his 
bold  arm,  there  were  many  that  night  who,  for  a cup  of  cold 
water,  a word  of  kind  encouragement,  or  a praj"^er  for  their 
parting  spirit,  had  cause  to  call  him  blessed. 

After  this  great  battle.  Company  B was  sent  to  the  front 
on  picket  and  vidette  duty,  camping  at  various  times  at 
Centreville,  Fall’s  Church,  Annandale,  and  Fairfax  Court- 
house. Here  the  service  of  the  cavalry  was  exciting  and 
dangerous,  the  skirmish  line  under  General  Stuart  running 
through  Munson’s  and  Mason’s  Hills,  and  in  sight  of  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol.  This  life  Chalmers  seemed  to  enjoy  very 
much,  and  the  more  dangerous  the  service  the  more  it  at- 
tracted him.  On  Saturday,  September  28,  the  company  had 
been  on  laborious  duty  all  day,  owing  to  some  threatened 
movement  of  the  enemy,  and  did  not  return  to  camp  at 
Fairfax  Courthouse  until  after  dark.  Scarcely  had  the  men 
gone  to  rest  before  General  Longstreet  sent  an  order  to  the 
captain  (Charles  M.  Blackford)  to  detail  two  intelligent  and 
reliable  men  to  go  with  some  important  messages  to  the 
outposts.  Chalmers  was  one  of  those  on  whom  the  lot  fell. 
Knowing  him  to  be  somewhat  delicate,  his  captain  offered 
to  relieve  him,  but  the  offer  was  declined  on  the  ground  that  it 
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might  be  considered  an  act  of  partiality  and  give  rise  to  com- 
plaint in  the  company.  He  was  shot  while  riding  between  the 
pickets  at  Annandale  and  when  about  three  miles  to  the  right 
of  that  point.  He  was  fired  upon  without  being  halted  and 
without  notice,  by  two  guns  in  whose  hands  it  has  not  been 
discovered.  Be  it  as  it  may,  he  fell  in  discharge  of  dangerous 
service,  and  in  full  discharge  of  his  duty.  The  ball  entered 
his  left  arm,  breaking,  or,  rather,  crushing  both  bones,  and 
then  passing  into  his  stomach.  He  rode  back  two  miles  to 
Annandale  before  dismounting.  From  Annandale  he  was 
removed  first  to  a tavern  about  four  miles  from  Fairfax 
Courthouse  and  then  to  Mr.  Thomas’s  law  office.  ...  He 
died  there,  peacefully  and  calmly,  at  sunrise  on  Tuesday 
morning,  October  1,  1861. 

In  the  account  of  his  last  hours,  which  was  written  at  the 
time  by  his  stepmother  (Mrs.  Anna  Mead  Chalmers),  after 
his  arm  was  amputated,  he  said;  “ Now  I can  devote  myself  to 
literature.”  But  he  who  shapes  all  destinies  had  decreed 
otherwise. 

As  an  instance  of  his  fearless  sense  of  duty,  one  example  out 
of  many  may  be  mentioned:  Some  days  previous  to  when  he 
was  shot,  he  was  stationed  at  Mason’s  Hill,  one  of  the  out- 
posts nearest  the  enemy,  when  an  alarm  was  given  that  the 
Federal  army  was  making  a general  advance.  The  officer 
commanding  the  forces  at  that  hill,  through  some  misap- 
prehension of  orders,  withdrew  his  command  and  abandoned 
the  post.  Chalmers  was  confident  that  some  mistake  had 
occurred,  and  as  his  own  orders  from  General  Longstreet 
were  to  stay,  he  determined  to  remain  until  time  had  been 
given  for  the  error  to  be  corrected,  and  with  two  other  men, 
whom  he  posted  so  as  to  conceal  the  true  state  of  affairs,  held 
the  hill  three  hours  until  the  troops  returned,  though  the 
enemy,  only  a few  hundred  yards  off,  in  full  view,  were  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle.  . . . His  wife’s  letter  of  September  29, 

speaks  of  it  as  follows:  “I  received  your  dear  letter,  giving  an 
account  of  your  possession  of  Mason’s  Hill  this  evening,  first, 
with  a shudder  thinking  of  the  danger  you  were  in  and  the 
blotting  out  of  every  hope  of  earthly  happiness  that  might 
have  come  to  me;  then,  secondly,  with  indignation  at  the 
carelessness  of  men  who  would  permit  such  mistakes  to  occur; 
thirdly,  and  all  the  time,  with  pride  to  feel  you  knew  no  danger 
when  duty  called.  I never  could  tell  you  what  an  exalted 
idea  I have  of  you  as  a brave,  true,  Christian  soldier.  And, 
finally,  for  you  know  my  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  very  keen, 
I got  to  laughing  at  the  idea  of  your  tearing  about  the  field 
giving  orders  to  captains  and  soldiers  and  all  that  were  not 
there.” 

This  letter,  which  he  did  not  receive,  was  dated  the  evening 
of  the  day  he  received  the  fatal  wound,  and  she  did  not  know 
it,  nor  did  she  reach  him  in  time. 

My  mother’s  father.  Dr.  James  Saunders,  was  made  major 
at  twenty-two,  in  the  7th  Virginia  Regiment,  of  which  his 
father  was  colonel  in  the  War  of  1812. 

At  a meeting  of  “The  Southern  Society”  in  Washington, 
I met  Capt.  John  M.  Hickey,  who  sent  me  the  following  letter 
from  Hyattsville,  Md.,  June  20,  1920;  “In  accordance  with 
your  request,  I am  endeavoring  to  give  my  recollections  of 
the  incident  in  which  your  father  participated  at  Mason’s 
Hill  in  1861.  Fitz-John  Porter  was  in  command  of  the  forces 
(U.  S.)  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  River,  defending 
Washington;  McClellan  was  mobilizing  an  army  to  attack 
Richmond  via  the  Peninsula.  I recollect  very  distinctly 
that,  possibly  in  August  or  September,  the  daily  newspapers 
teemed  with  news  of  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter’s  front.  Some 
days  the  Rebels  were  concentrating  a large  force  on  his  front, 
and  again  the  Rebels  were  retreating,  burning  stores  and  de- 


stroying property,  and  again,  the  Rebels  were  fortifying 
Mason’s  Hill,  placing  heavy  guns  on  the  ramparts  and  en- 
trenching the  fortifications. 

“General  Porter  had  made  many  reconnoissances  and  was 
keeping  the  War  Department  hourly  informed  of  the  situation 
in  his  front.  There  were  rumors  that  the  Rebels  had  evacu- 
ated the  fortifications,  but  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter  flatly  denied 
them.  Finally,  the  staff.  General  Halleck,  chief,  ordered 
Porter  to  advance,  and  supplied  him  with  additional  troops 
under  General  Doubleday,  and  great  results  were  breathlessly 
looked  for. 

“Then  came  a dispatch,  published  in  the  newspapers, 
that  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter  had  gallantly  dashed  forward 
ahead  of  his  troops  and  planted  his  horse’s  feet  upon  the 
ramparts  while  the  enemy  retreated  precipitately  without 
firing  a shot,  and  Porter  and  Doubleday  were  vigorously 
pursuing  the  Rebels  and  capturing  many  prisoners,  arms,  etc. 

“Some  vicious  enemy  of  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter  was  bold 
and  daring  enough  to  publish  the  news  that  there  were  only 
three  rebels  in  the  fort  for  over  three  or  four  weeks;  that 
those  three  retreated  only  when  they  were  surrounded;  that 
they  had  placed  logs  of  wood,  with  caps  taken  or  collected 
from  the  battle  field  of  Bull  Run;  and  that  these  three  had 
been  very  busily  engaged  in  mounting  those  caps  on  sticks 
and  parading  in  and  out  of  the  breastworks  and  cheering  as 
though  the  fort  was  being  reenforced  daily.  General  Double- 
day, it  was  understood,  ‘gave  the  cat  away.’ 

“I  am  very  sure  the  files  of  the  Evening  Star  of  that  period 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  foregoing  narrative.” 

I have  vainly  tried  to  learn  the  names  of  the  two  men  who 
shared  with  my  father  the  honor  of  holding  this  hill  against 
the  enemy.  I have  been  told  that  one  of  them  was  the  late 
Tipton  D.  Jennings,  of  Lynchburg,  and  another  my  brother 
thought  was  a Mr.  Rochenbach. 

In  “Christ  in  the  Camp,”  by  Rev.  J.  William  Jones,  James 
Chalmers  is  spoken  of,  and  in  a long  article  in  “The  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Memorial,”  his  name,  with  that  of  his 
brother.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Chalmers,  is  in  the  column  of  honor 
there.  In  “Anna  Mead  Chalmers:  A Memoir,”  by  her  son, 
Edward  Mead,  of  Keswick,  Va.,  are  given  the  resolutions 
from  his  company  commander,  the  court,  the  Masons,  of 
which  he  was  a thirty-second  degree  member,  and  other 
civic  organization.  Six  others  of  his  family  were  in  active 
service  of  the  Confederacy. 


THE  STRIFE  OF  BROTHERS. 

BY  FLORA  ELLICE  STEVENS. 

On  Shiloh’s  crimson-sheeted  field. 

There  fell,  the  self-same  hour. 

Twin  brothers  of  a single  line 
In  youth’s  all  golden  flower. 

Yet  battled  these  ’neath  warring  flags. 
Each  heavy  hung  with  stars 
But  one  was  crossed  with  scarlet  stripes. 
And  one  by  glowing  bars. 

Some  half  a rod  apart  they  fell. 
Unwittingly  they  lay. 

And  he  who  wore  the  blue  ne’er  knew 
His  brother  donned  the  gray. 
Unknown,  each  to  the  other  sank. 
Beheld  the  same  worn  face. 

And  gasping,  “Mother,”  either  sank 
Full  grandly  as  his  race. 
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KENTUCKY  IN  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES. 

COMPILED  BY  MRS.  GIPP  WATKINS,  STATE  HISTORIAN, 
KENTUCKY  DIVISION,  U.  D.  C. 

Kentucky,  true  to  her  motto,  “United  we  stand,  divided 
we  fall,”  exhausted  every  effort  to  secure  peace  during  the 
stirring  days  of  the  sixties. 

Schooled  by  Henry  Clay,  who  sought  by  compromise  to 
bring  the  dissonant  sections  of  the  Union  to  agreement,  his 
successor,  the  venerable  John  J.  Crittenden,  endeavored  by 
the  same  efforts  to  prevent  a dissolution  of  the  Union.  In 
the  Crittenden  Resolution  the  people  of  the  State  believed 
they  saw  a peaceable  and  an  honorable  solution  of  the  great 
questions  confronting  them. 

All  of  her  great  men  knew  that  if  the  supreme  test  of  war 
came  they  would  find  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  one  of  the 
armies  as  soldiers  confronting  their  own  kindred  in  the  op- 
posing army.  No  other  State  had  so  serious,  so  poignant  a 
question  to  decide.  The  great  heart  of  Kentucky  was  torn 
by  conflicting  emotions,  emotions  impossible  to  describe. 
The  people  found  themselves  divided  along  personal  as  well 
as  political  lines.  Crittenden  and  Powell  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  in  convention  at 
Louisville,  the  General  Assembly  at  Frankfort,  the  Peace 
Commissioners  at  the  Kentucky  Peace  Convention  of  twenty- 
one  States  at  Washington — ^all  these  had  vainly  sought  for 
peace,  had  offered  from  their  wisdom  and  from  their  hearts 
every  concession  possible  to  be  made  to  avert  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  and  all  without  avail. 

There  was  not  a man  of  those  Kentuckians  who  had  given 
his  best  efforts  in  the  interests  of  peace  who  did  not  recognize 
what  war  would  mean  to  Kentucky.  They  knew  that  fam- 
ilies would  be  sundered;  that  father  would  oppose  son  upon 
the  field;  that  brother  would  meet  brother  in  hostile  array; 
and,  for  these  reasons,  the  usual  horrors  of  war  would  be  a 
thousandfold  intensified  for  Kentucky.  Hence,  they  sought 
peace  by  offering  compromise;  they  sought  peace  by  offering 
everything  save  honor. 

When  the  Kentucky  legislature  met  in  extraordinary  session 
on  January  17,  1861,  Governor  Magoffin  said  in  his  message 
to  that  body:  “The  special  purpose  for  which  the  legislature 
has  been  called  into  extra  session  is  that  you  may  consider 
the  propriety  of  providing  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a 
sovereignty  convention  to  be  assembled  at  an  early  day,  to 
which  shall  be  referred  for  full  and  final  determination  the 
future  of  Federal  and  interstate  relations  in  Kentucky.  This 
commonwealth  will  not  be  an  indifferent  observer  of  the  force 
policy.  The  seceding  States  have  not  in  their  hasty  and  in- 
considerate action  our  approval,  but  their  cause  is  our  right, 
and  they  have  our  sympathies.  The  people  of  Kentucky 
will  never  stand  with  arms  folded  while  those  States  are 
struggling  for  their  constitutional  rights  and  resisting  op- 
pression, or  being  subjugated  to  an  anti-slavery  government. 
The  idea  of  coercion,  when  applied  to  great  political  com- 
munities, is  revolting  to  a free  people,  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  and,  if  successful,  would  endanger  the 
liberties  of  the  people.” 

Six  delegates  were  sent  to  this  conference,  from  which  no 
good  resulted,  and  they  returned  home  to  face  conditions 
even  worse  than  before  the  conference. 

Hoping  almost  against  hope,  and  sincerely  desiring  that  the 
neutrality  of  Kentucky  be  assured,  as  did  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  Governor  McGoffin  called  the  legislature 
baciv  to  share  with  him  the  extreme  responsibilities  of  the 
moment. 


This  body  met  May  6,  1861.  The  Union  leaders,  not 
feeling  the  ground  entirely  firm  beneath  them,  were  deter- 
mined to  grapple  with  the  “neutrality”  idea  that  had  de- 
veloped much  strength,  the  people  of  the  State  having 
demonstrated  that  they  approved  of  the  governor’s  refusal 
to  furnish  troops  for  the  subjugation  of  the  seceding  States. 
They  determined  to  take  a stand  for  “mediating  neutrality,” 
friendly  to  both  North  and  South.  The  legislature  still 
imagined  that  peace  could  be  controlled  by  the  meetings  of 
commissioners.  The  Union  members  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  six  men — three  to  represent  the  Bell-Douglas  element 
and  three  the  Breckinridge  party.  These  appointments  were 
to  be  approved  by  the  legislature,  but  those  named  were  not 
to  be  members  of  that  body  and  were  to  meet  and  agree  upon 
some  definite  course  of  action  to  be  followed  by  the  legislature 
with  reference  to  the  great  questions  then  disturbing  the 
nation,  and  it  was  agreed,  in  caucus  meetings  of  the  respective 
parties  in  the  legislature,  to  carry  out  by  legislative  action 
whatever  program  the  six  arbiters  should  recommend. 

On  May  11,  1861,  these  arbiters  met  in  conference.  Mr. 
Breckinridge  and  his  colleagues  proposed  that  the  legislature 
call  a sovereignty  convention  to  decide  whether  or  not  Ken- 
tucky should  secede  from  the  Union.  The  Unionist  com- 
missioners positively  refused  to  assent  to  this  proposition, 
and  it  was  abandoned.  The  second  proposition,  that  the 
legislature  be  advised  to  declare  that  Kentucky  would  stand 
neutral  in  the  conflict  between  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
governments,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

After  receiving  the  report  of  this  commission  and  scores  of 
petitions  praying  for  a neutral  stand,  the  legislature,  on  May 
16,  considered  a report  presented  by  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Relations,  which  asked  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolutions: 

“Considering  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  country  and 
for  which  the  State  of  Kentucky  is  in  no  way  responsible,  and 
looking  to  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  internal  peace 
and  securing  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  State, 
therefore  be  it 

“Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  That 
this  State,  and  the  citizens  thereof,  should  take  no  part  in 
the  civil  war  now  being  waged,  except  as  mediators  and 
friends  to  the  belligerent  parties,  and  that  Kentucky  should, 
during  the  contest,  occupy  the  position  of  strict  neutrality.” 

The  House  sustained  the  report,  but  the  Senate  did  not, 
declaring  that  “Kentucky  would  not  sever  its  connection 
with  the  national  government,  nor  would  she  take  up  arms 
for  either  of  the  belligerent  parties,  at  the  same  time  offering 
the  services  of  the  State  as  a mediator  to  bring  about  a just 
and  honorable  peace.” 

May  20,  1861,  the  governor  issued  his  proclamation,  warn- 
ing all  other  States,  whether  separate  or  united,  and  especially 
the  United  States  and  the  Confederate  States,  to  “abstain 
from  any  movement  upon  the  soil  of  Kentucky,  or  the  military 
occupation  of  any  place  whatever  within  her  lawful  boundary, 
until  authorized  by  invitation  or  permission  of  the  legislature 
and  executive  authorities.”  This  neutral  position,  he  ex- 
plained, was  assumed  in  the  hope  that  Kentucky  might  soon 
have  an  opportunity  to  become  a successful  mediator  between 
the  two  belligerents.  Thus  Kentucky  stood  as  a buffer  be- 
tween the  seceding  Southern  States  and  those  which  remained 
loyal  to  the  Union. 

The  Federal  government  now  began  to  take  notice  of  the 
question  of  Kentucky’s  mediating  neutrality.  Early  in  June, 
1861,  Gen.  Simon  Boliver  Buckner,  Inspector  General  of  the 
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military  forces  of  Kentucky,  received  from  his  former  com- 
rade in  arms,  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  an  invitation  to 
meet  him  in  Cincinnati  fora  discussion  of  Kentucky’s  unique 
position  of  neutrality. 

Together  with  a friend,  Samuel  Gill,  a Union  man,  then 
connected  with  the  meager  railroad  service  of  Kentucky, 
General  Buckner  went  to  Cincinnati.  Gill  says:  “We  entered 
upon  a free  and  unreserved  expression  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  many  matters  connected  with  the  present  political  diffi- 
culties.” 

The  result  was  an  agreement  upon  the  part  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan as  to  a definite  policy  with  regard  to  Kentucky  which 
General  Buckner  regarded  as  binding  upon  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. The  following  report  was  made  to  the  governor 
in  relation  to  this  interview: 

“Headquarters  Kentucky  State  Guard, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  June  10,  1861. 
“Sir:  On  the  8th  instant,  at  Cincinnati,  I entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Maj.  Gen.  G.  B.  McClellan,  commander  of 
the  United  States  troops  in  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio 
River,  to  the  following  efifect: 

“The  authorities  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  are  to  protect 
the  United  States  property  within  the  limits  of  the  State; 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with 
the  interpretations  of  the  United  States  courts  as  far  as  the 
law  may  be  applicable  to  Kentucky,  and  to  enforce,  with  all 
the  power  of  the  State,  our  obligations  of  neutrality  as  against 
the  Sothern  States  as  long  as  the  position  we  have  assumed 
shall  be  respected  by  the  United  States. 

“General  McClellan  stipulates  that  the  territory  of  Ken- 
tucky shall  be  respected  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
even  though  the  Southern  States  should  occupy  it;  but,  in 
the  latter  case,  he  will  call  upon  the  authorities  of  Kentucky 
to  remove  the  Southern  forces  from  our  territory.  Should 
Kentucky  fail  to  accomplish  this  object  in  a reasonable  time. 
General  McClellan  claims  the  same  right  to  occupancy  given 
to  the  Southern  forces.  I have  stipulated,  in  that  case,  to 
advise  him  of  the  inability  of  Kentucky  to  comply  with  her 
obligations  and  to  invite  him  to  dislodge  the  Southern  forces. 
He  stipulates  that  if  he  is  successful  in  doing  so,  ne  will  with- 
draw his  forces  from  the  State  as  soon  as  the  Southern  force 
shall  have  been  removed. 

“This,  he  assures  me,  is  the  policy  which  he  will  adopt 
toward  Kentucky.  Should  the  administration  hereafter 
adopt  a different  policy,  he  is  to  give  me  timely  notice  of  the 
fact.  Should  the  State  of  Kentucky  hereafter  assume  a 
different  attitude,  he  is,  in  like  manner,  to  be  advised  of  the 
fact. 

“The  well-known  character  of  General  McClellan  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  fulfillment  of  every  stipulation 
on  his  part. 

“I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“S.  B.  Buckner,  Inspector  General." 
“To  His  Excellency,  B.  Magoffin.” 

This  was  a formal  recognition  by  the  Federal  government, 
through  General  McClellan,  of  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky, 
but  it  was  merely  a rope  of  sand.  Three  days  after  the  inter- 
view with  General  Buckner,  the  governor  received  from 
General  McClellan  a formal  demand  in  the  following  terms: 

“Cincinnati,  June  11,  1861. 

“Gov.  B.  Magoffin:  I have  received  information  that  Ten- 
nessee troops  are  under  orders  to  occupy  Island  No.  1,  six 
miles  below  Cairo.  In  accordance  with  my  understanding 


with  General  Buckner,  I call  upon  you  to  prevent  this  step. 
Do  you  regard  the  islands  on  the  Mississipj)i  River  above  the 
Tennessee  line  as  within  your  jurisdiction,  and  if  so,  which 
ones? 

“Respectfully,  G.  B.  McClellan, 

Adjutant  General,  U.  S.  A.” 

In  reply,  the  governor  notified  General  McClellan  that  he 
had  sent  General  Buckner  to  Paducah  with  orders  to  carry 
out  the  understanding  with  him.  During  the  visit  of  General 
Buckner  to  Paducah,  he,  in  company  with  certain  citizens, 
again  met  General  McClellan,  and  asked  him  to  declare  anew 
the  meaning  of  the  Cincinnati  agreement.  According  to  one 
of  these  civilian  witnesses,  Hon.  E.  I.  Bullock,  General  Mc- 
Clellan declared  that  “Kentucky  was  to  be  left  to  take  charge 
of  her  own  citizens,”  and  positively  stated  that  if  any  applica- 
tion was  made  to  him  for  assistance  for  any  citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky he  would  refer  them  to  the  judicial  and  military  au- 
thorities of  the  State  and  extend  no  aid  himself. 

It  had  been  reported  that  President  Lincoln,  in  a conversa- 
tion with  Senator  Garrett  Davis,  stated  “that  he  would  make 
no  military  movement  against  any  State  which  did  not  offer 
armed  resistance  to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States.” 
Therefore  Governor  McGoffin  hoped  that  the  action  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan  might  lead  President  Lincoln  to  officially 
recognize  the  neutral  position  of  the  State.  To  that  end,  he 
sent  General  Buckner  to  Washington  to  see  the  President 
and  explain  to  him  the  plan  by  which  the  State  hoped  to 
stem  the  tide  of  conflict  between  the  Southern  States  and  the 
Federal  government,  and,  if  possible,  secure  his  assent  thereto. 
Of  this  visit,  McElroy,  the  historian  says:  “On  July  9,  ac- 
companied by  John  J.  Crittenden,  General  Buckner  met  the 
President,  who,  he  (General  Buckner)  says,  ‘wrote  and  handed 
me  the  following  paper.’  He  accounted  for  the  absence  of 
his  signature  by  saying  that  he  did  not  intend  to  write  a 
proclamation,  but  to  give  me  a paper  on  which  I could  base 
my  statements  of  his  policy  and  which  would  be  my  evidence 
hereafter  if  any  difference  should  arise  relative  to  that  policy, 
and  he  appealed  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  who  was  present,  to  iden- 
tify the  paper  in  any  way  that  he  thought  proper.  This  was 
done  by  the  latter  gentleman’s  subjoining  his  initials.” 

In  giving  this  document  to  the  public.  General  Buckner 
made  this  statement  of  his  interpretation  of  its  meaning:  "I 
learned  when  in  Washington  from  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
President  that  he  was  exceedingly  tenderfooted  on  the  mean- 
ing of  certain  terms.  He  was  not  willing  to  ‘respect’  the 
neutral  position  of  Kentucky,  for  that  would  be  to  acknowl- 
edge her  right  to  assume  it;  but  he  was  entirely  willing  to 
‘observe’  it.”  The  President  succeeded  in  impressing  upon 
me  the  belief  that  “as  long  as  there  are  roads  around  Ken- 
tucky” to  reach  the  rebellion,  it  was  his  purpose  to  leave  her 
unmolested,  not  yielding  her  right  to  the  position  she  oc- 
cupied, but  observing  it  as  a matter  of  policy. 

General  Buckner  says:  “This  memorandum  was  handed 
me  by  President  Lincoln  in  the  Executive  Chamber,  Washing- 
ton, on  the  10th  of  July,  1861,  in  the  presence  of  Hon.  J.  J. 
Crittenden,  who,  at  the  instance  of  the  President,  witnessed 
it  by  marking  it  with  his  initials.” 

The  following  copy  of  this  paper  was  published  in  the 
Clarksville  {Tenn.)  Jeffersonian,  September  13,  1861: 

“It  is  my  duty,  as  I conceive,  to  suppress  an  insurrection 
existing  within  the  United  States.  I wish  to  do  this  with  the 
least  possible  disturbance  or  annoyance  to  well-disposed 
people  anywhere.  So  far,  I have  not  sent  an  armed  force 
into  Kentucky,  nor  have  I any  present  purpose  to  do  so.  I 
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sincerely  desire  that  no  necessity  for  it  may  be  presented, 
but  I mean  to  say  nothing  which  shall  hereafter  embarrass 
me  in  the  performance  of  what  may  seem  to  be  my  duty. 

“July  10,  1861. 

“Witnessed,  J.  J.  C.  [the  initials  of  Mr.  Crittenden].” 

This  slender  thread  of  neutrality,  which  it  was  hoped 
might  be  used  to  hold  together  the  Union,  was  soon  to  be 
broken. 

A higher  power  than  a State  legislature,  pleadings  of 
prominent  men,  votes  of  the  people  of  the  State,  peace  con- 
ferences, or  “mere  scraps  of  paper,”  intervened  and  changed 
the  entire  aspect  of  affairs.  What  had  been  merely  specu- 
lative, within  a few  hours  became  a reality,  and  men  who  had 
considered  what  they  would  do  with  possibilities  were  called 
upon  at  a moment’s  notice  to  deal  with  actualities. 

The  hour  had  struck!  At  4:30  a.m.,  April  22,  1861,  a shell 
from  a mortar  in  the  Confederate  works  rose  high  in  the  air 
and,  curving  in  its  course,  burst  almost  directly  over  Fort 
Sumter.  The  bombardment  continued  twenty-four  hours, 
when  Major  Anderson,  the  gallant  Kentucky  commandant 
of  the  Union  forces,  hauled  down  his  flag. 

The  next  day.  President  Lincoln  issued  a proclamation 
calling  for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers  for  use  against 
the  “insurgents,”  as  the  Confederate  forces  were  called.  The 
latter  were  commanded  to  return  to  their  allegiance  within 
twenty  days;  but  it  required  four  years  for  them  to  harken 
to  this  command. 

President  Lincoln,  through  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of 
War,  called  by  telegraph  upon  Governor  McGoffin  for“four 
regiments  for  immediate  service.”  Thus  the  President  of  the 
Union  refused  to  acknowledge  Kentucky’s  neutrality. 

Governor  McGoffln,  unhampered  by  the  presence  of  the 
legislature,  which  had  adjourned  on  April  4,  replied  to  this 
demand:  “Your  dispatch  received.  Kentucky  will  furnish 
no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister 
Southern  States.” 

The  response  of  the  governor  encouraged  the  Confederacy 
to  believe  that  KentucKy  would  cast  her  lot  with  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  L.  P.  Walker, 
sent  the  following  message:  “Your  patriotic  response  to  the 
requisition  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  troops  to 
coerce  the  Southern  States  justifies  the  belief  that  your  people 
are  prepared  to  unite  with  us  in  repelling  the  common  enemy 
of  the  South.  I,  therefore,  request  you  to  furnish  one  regi- 
ment of  infantry  without  delay  to  rendezvous  at  Harper’s 
Ferry,  Va.” 

The  governor,  while  in  positive  sympathy  with  the  Southern 
States,  hesitated  to  take  a step  which  would  bring  Kentucky 
into  the  war.  He,  therefore,  did  not  furnish  the  “one  regi- 
ment” to  the  Confederacy.  However,  the  one  regiment  went 
forward  to  Virginia  under  the  command  of  Col.  Blanton 
Duncan,  of  Louisville,  but  upon  its  own  initiative. 

The  Border  Slave  State  Convention,  convening  in  Frank- 
fort, while  expressing  continued  faith  in  the  already  exploded 
idea  of  armed  neutrality,  made  a last  sorrowful  appeal  to  the 
seceded  States  to  reexamine  the  questions  of  necessity  for 
their  withdrawal  from  the  Union,  in  the  following  resolutions: 
“If  you  find  it  has  been  taken  without  due  consideration,  as 
we  verily  believe,  then  we  pray  you  to  return  to  your  con- 
nection with  us,  that  we  may  be  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
one  great,  powerful  nation.” 

This  was  pathetic;  these  old  men  pleading  for  the  Union  of 
their  fathers  already  divided.  Old  men,  whose  fathers  had 
fought  with  Washington  to  establish  the  Union,  pleaded  with 
their  hot-headed  sons  to  do  nothing  to  disrupt  the  Union; 


other  men,  who  had  fought  with  Jackson  at  New  Orleans  or 
with  Taylor  and  Scott  in  Mexico,  stood  ready  to  buckle  their 
swords  about  their  sons  and  send  them  forth  to  battle  for  the 
South. 

The  die  was  cast,  for  Kentucky  soil  had  been  invaded. 

Gen.  William  Nelson  established  a recruiting  station  at 
Camp  Dick  Robinson,  in  Garrard  County,  and  busily  en- 
gaged in  organizing  troops  for  the  Union  army. 

General  Grant  moved  a force  to  Belmont,  opposite  Colum- 
bus, Ky.,  and  threatened  that  place. 

Federal  forces  occupied  Paducah  and  other  points  in  Ken- 
tucKy,  September  5. 

Gen.  Robert  Anderson,  of  Fort  Sumter  fame,  was  ordered 
to  the  command  of  the  Federal  forces  in  Kentucky. 

September  20,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  directing  the 
governor  to  call  out  40,000  Kentuckians  to  repel  the  invasion 
by  armed  forces  of  the  Confederate  government. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  the  armed  Union  forces.  Neutrality 
had  flown  away  as  chaff  before'  the  wind.  Thereafter,  Ken- 
tucky was  considered  by  the  Federal  authorities  as  a territory 
which  could  be  entered  at  will  and  held  as  long  as  the  Con- 
federates did  not  drive  out  the  Union  forces. 

Men  now  took  their  positions,  father  against  son,  brother 
against  brother.  Many  planters  of  the  tobacco  region,  culti- 
vating their  fields  exclusively  by  slave  labor,  turned  their 
backs  upon  their  plantations  and  went  to  range  themselves 
in  the  Federal  army,  while  from  the  northern  border,  entirely 
denuded  of  its  slaves,  men  who  had  never  owned  a slave  and 
whose  most  valuable  possessions  lay  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  committed  their  families  to  God’s  keeping  and  rode 
away  into  the  Southern  lines. 

Every  county  furnished  men  to  each  army.  Kentuckians 
were  not  slow  in  taking  their  stand  in  the  forefront  of  events. 
Union  sympathizers  flocked  to  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  at 
Jeffersonville,  while  the  Southern  sympathizers  made  their 
way  to  the  Confederate  lines  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee. 

Under  the  conditions  then  existing,  the  Confederates  not 
being  recognized  as  belligerents  by  the  United  States  forces, 
a proclamation  was  issued  calling  a Sovereignty  Convention 
to  meet  at  Russellville,  November  18,  1861.  Sixty-five 
counties  responded.  The  convention  was  organized  with 
about  two  hundred  members.  Hon.  Henry  C.  Burnett  was 
elected  President  of  the  convention:  Col.  Robert  McKee, 
Secretary  of  State;  0.  F.  Payne,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State;  John  Burnham,  Treasurer;  Richard  Hawes,  Auditor; 
and  Walter  N.  Halderman,  Scate  Printer. 

That  body  of  men — the  Sovereignty  Convention  of  Ken- 
tucky— acted  with  deliberation.  Committees  were  appointed 
and  reports  made,  a report  with  a preamble,  giving  the  reason 
and  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  the  State  of  Kentucky 
had  been  deceived  by  attempted  neutrality.  They  passed  an 
ordinance  of  secession,  established  a provisional  government, 
and  elected  Hon.  George  W.  Johnson  as  provisional  governor. 

The  Executive  Council  was  composed  of  Henry  C.  Burnett 
and  William  E.  Simmes,  Senators. 

Representatives:  Willis  B.  Machen,  who  had  served  his 
district  long  in  the  legislature,  Lyon  County;  John  W. 
Crocket,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State,  Henderson 
County;  Phil  B.  Thompson,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Buena  Vista 
and  a great  lawyer,  Mercer  County;  James  P.  Bates,  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  Warren  County;  James  S.  Chrisman,  had 
been  a member  of  the  United  States  Congress,  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1849,  a distinguished  lawyer, 
Wayne  County;  Horatio  W.  Bruce  distinguished  lawyer, 
Louisville;  Ely  M.  Bruce,  citizen  of  high  standing  and  com- 
mercial reputation.  Mason  County;  James  W.  Moore,  long 
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a circuit  judge  and  noted  lawyer,  Montgomery  County; 
George  B.  Hodge,  long  a member  of  the  State  legislature  and 
a fine  lawyer,  Campbell  County;  Thomas  Johnson,  Theodore 
L.  Burnett,  Daniel  P.  White,  L.  H.  Ford,  John  M.  Elliott, 
George  W.  Ewing,  Henry  E.  Read,  Robert  J.  Breckinridge, 
Humphrey  Marshall,  Benjamin  M.  Bradley,  George  W. 
Triplett  of  equal  fame. 

Commissioners  were  appointed  to  convey  the  result  of  the 
convention  to  Richmond,  Va.,  and  ask  that  the  State  of 
Kentucky  be  admitted  upon  equal  terms  with  the  other 
States  of  the  Confederacy.  The  application  was  presented 
by  Commissioners  Henry  C.  Burnett,  William  Preston,  and 
William  E.  Simmes,  as  commissioners  to  negotiate  an  al- 
liance with  the  Confederate  States. 

Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the  Confederate  States, 
December  10,  1861,  by  the  following  ordinance:  “An  act  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  into  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  as  a member  thereof:  Section  1.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  States  of-  America  do  enact  that  the 
State  of  Kentucky  be  and  is  hereby  admitted  a member  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  States  of  the  Confederacy. 

“Approved,  December  19,  1861.” 

Kentucky  furnished  to  the  Confederate  army  many  regi- 
ments, brigades,  and  divisions  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar- 
tillery, as  brave  and  true  men  as  ever  marched  to  battle, 
and  on  every  field  they  were  led  by  Buckner,  Hanson,  Breck- 
inridge, Helm,  Lewis,  Trabue,  Williams,  Morgan,  Tilghman, 
Preston,  Buford,  Duke,  and  others. 

“Many  sealed  their  devotion  to  the  cause  with  their  life 
blood.  Let  their  memories  be  ever  embalmed  in  our  hearts; 
let  us  tell  our  children  and  our  grandchildren  of  their  great 
deeds;  transmit  to  the  latest  generations  a knowledge  of  the 
heroes  who  formed  a part  of  those  who  resisted  the  world  in 
arms  for  four  long  years.” 

[“History  of  Kentucky  and  Kentuckians,”  E.  Polk  Johnson.] 


WHEN  MEMPHIS  SURRENDERED. 

(Mrs.  E.  O.  Wells,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  furnishes  this 
interesting  letter  written  by  a relative  during  the  trying  days 
of  the  sixties.) 

Memphis,  June  10,  1862. 

Dear  Cousin  Laura:  Notwithstanding  that  the  devil 

Yankees  are  here,  I have  an  opportunity  of  sending  you  a 
few  lines.  Uncle  Hugh  is  going  to  make  way  for  the  Con- 
federate lines,  for  what  purpose  I cannot  here  mention,  as 
the  imps  may  get  hold  of  it. 

O,  I wish  I was  with  you  that  we  might  think  cuss  together, 
if  not  say  it.  . . . 

Tuesday  evening  (June  5)  there  was  a young  gentleman 
to  see  me  just  from  Fort  Pillow,  a Captain  Wiggs,  and  he 
was  saying  ever  so  many  nice  things  to  me,  when  lo!  about 
nine  o’clock  we  heard  a cannon  at  the  landing.  I was  some- 
what frightened,  as  our  gunboats  came  down  that  afternoon 

from  Fort  Pillow.  I was  afraid  that  the  d s would  pursue 

them,  and  we  went  out  on  the  bluff,  and  some  miles  up  the 
river  we  saw  the  smoke  of  old  Lincoln’s  gunboats.  Mamma 
sat  up  with  a sick  lady  that  night,  and  as  she  came  home  early, 
she  saw  the  smoke  again,  just  around  the  point,  two  miles 
above  the  city,  and  she  woke  us  up  in  a hurry;  and  when  we 
went  on  the  bluff  our  gunboats,  only  six,  were  getting  in  battle 
array,  and  soon  their  old  gunboats  and  rams  came  round  the 
point.  Our  gunboat  Van  Dorn  fired  three  balls,  and  ever  so 
many  of  their  boats  came  round  in  sight  and  poured  the  balls 


out  to  no  purpose,  for  none  hit  our  boats;  but  three  went  into 
the  city,  one  went  right  over  our  house  and  hit  a neighbor’s 
house  below  us.  We  were  on  the  bank  of  the  river  all  the 
time,  and  in  great  danger,  but  were  determined  to  witness 
the  battle;  and  we  did.  Then  one  of  their  rams  went  to 
run  into  ours,  and  ours  turned  round  and  ran  into  their 
wheelhouse  and  knocked  the  wheelhouse  off,  and  she  com- 
menced sinking  and  had  to  put  for  the  Arkansas  side.  This 
was  just  opposite  our  house.  When  our  boat  ran  into  her 
wheelhouse,  thousands  of  shouts  of  joy  went  up  from  the  banks 
of  the  river.  I screamed,  “Glory!  glory!  gloiy!”  as  loud  as 
I could  bawl. 

But  mercy!  so  many  of  their  gunboats  and  rams  kept  com- 
ing, and  several  of  their  rams  ran  into  our  boat,  Beauregard, 
and  she  commenced  sinking  rapidly,  and  they  then  set  her 
on  fire  and  our  poor  men  had  to  jump  out  into  the  river,  and 
so  many  of  them  drowned  right  before  my  eyes.  No  human 
being  can  imagine  my  feelings,  and  all  the  ladies  on  the  bluff 
just  cried  to  break  their  hearts — and  don’t  you  think  those 
fiends  shot  at  our  drowning  men,  their  sharpshooters,  with 
their  rifles! 

They  continued  to  bring  boats  and  rams  till  they  had  thirty 
in  the  fight,  and  we  only  six,  and  no  wonder  they  destroyed 
our  fleet,  all  but  one  gunboat,  and  she  escaped,  with  so  many 
more  gunboats  and  rams. 

Our  men  might  have  surrendered  and  saved  the  men  and 
fleet,  but  they  were  not  cowards  and  resolved  to  win  or  die 
in  the  attempt,  and  they  fought  bravely.  Memphis  was  not 
given  up  without  a struggle.  Our  men  blew  up  two  of  their 
boats  and  sunk  one  besides  the  one  they,  the  Lincolnites, 
sunk,  and  set  one  a-fire  and  left  it,  and  ran  into  the  woods; 
and  the  old  fool  Lincolns  went  up  to  it  in  hopes  to  take  some 
prisoners,  and  the  fire  reached  her  magazine  and  blew  those 

old  Yanks  to . This  letter  is  only  for  you  to  see.  And 

now  they  pretend  to  say  that  they  did  not  lose  but  one  man. 
They  must  think  that  we  are  fools,  to  believe  such  an  absurd 
tale,  after  such  a hard-fought  battle;  but  we  are  not. 

They  tried  to  catch  the  Van  Dorn,  our  boat  that  made  her 
escape,  but  could  not.  They,  the  fiends,  have  only  one  of  our 
boats,  and  they  brought  that  up  and  anchored  it  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  in  front  of  the  city,  to  tantalize  our 
citizens.  When  they  got  tired  of  trying  to  catch  the  Van 
Dorn,  which  they  could  not  do,  ah!  ah!  they  came  back  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  the  mayor  told  them 
that  as  the  citizens  had  no  means  of  defense,  the  city  was 
theirs  by  brute  force;  and  they  had  some  hard  time  taking 
possession,  too.  They  wished  to  take  the  city  flag  down, 
and  our  men  formed  a mob  and  told  the  commander  that  the 
man  that  climbed  that  pole  was  a dead  man,  and  he  (the  com- 
mander) was  too.  They  said  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
old  rag,  should  not  wave  there,  and  if  the  Confederate  flag 
could  not,  they  would  cut  the  pole  down,  and  the  old  vaga- 
bonds said  they  would  have  it  cut  down,  and  it  took  fifteen 
hundred  men  to  guard  the  pole  and  cut  it  down. 

All  the  children  in  town  made  mouths  at  them,  and  the 
ladies  won’t  touch  them  or  look  at  them.  The  men  treat  them 
with  silent  contempt.  They  have  five  thousand  men  here 
now  and  are  expecting  twenty  thousand  more  to-morrow 
and  next  day.  They  now  have  eight  mortar  boats  right  in 
front  of  our  house,  and  are  expecting  more  every  day,  and  they 
are  erecting  a battery  in  front  of  our  house  to  shell  the  town 
if  we  do  anything  that  does  not  please  them.  They  say  that 
that  old  fox,  Andy  Johnson,  is  coming  here  to-morrow. 
They  are  going  to  be  very  strict  here  sure. 

Yes,  indeed,  I witnessed  the  battle  of  Memphis.  The 
cannon  balls  just  whistled  over  my  head. 
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A TRIBUTE:  MAT.  WILLIAM  RAGLAND  WEBBER. 

BY  B.  L.  JOHNSON. 

Deep  in  his  feelings, 

True  to  a friend; 

Sagacious,  ardent 
Right  to  the  end. 

Chivalrous,  loving. 

Noble,  and  fine. 

Never  forgetting. 

Always  so  kind. 

Fond  in  affection. 

Beautiful  too. 

Ever  forbearing; 

Friend — this  is  you. 


Maj.  W.  R.  Webber. 

Maj.  William  Ragland  Webber,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of 
General  Morgan’s  famous  command,  died  suddenly  in  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.,  on  October  10, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three 
years. 

Funeral  services  at  the 
home  were  conducted  by 
the  pastor  of  the  First 
Christian  Church,  of  which 
Major  Webber  and  family 
had  been  leading  members 
for  years.  He  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  family  lot  in  Old 
Gray  Cemetery.  Nine  great 
nephews  served  as  pall- 
bearers. 

William  R.  Webber  was 
born  May  4,  1844,  on  a 
plantation.  Oak  Hill,  near 
Memphis,  and  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  army  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  The 
ranks  and  was  soon  given  the  post  of  captain,  and  later,  by 
his  deeds  of  heroism,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  three  brothers  in  the  Confederate 
service  who  survived  the  war.  The  first  soldier’s  body 
brought  to  Memphis  was  that  of  his  brother,  Watkins. 
Among  his  warm  friends  in  the  Confederate  service  was  the 
late  Gen.  Basil  Duke,  brother-in-law  of  General  Morgan, 
and  who  succeeded  him  in  command. 


As  the  survivors  of  the  Confederate  army  organized  the 
association  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  Major 
Webber  made  annual  pilgrimages  to  the  reunion  cities  to  meet 
his  old  comrades  and  enjoy  with  them  recounting  the  stormy 
days  of  the  war.  He  was  a member  of  Fred  Ault  Camp, 
U.  C.  V.,  of  Knoxville.  Major  Webber  retained  his  vigor 
and  general  health  to  the  last.  Fond  of  outdoor  life,  he  often 
went  on  hunting  trips  and  was  noted  as  an  expert  marks- 
man. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Almira  Swift,  of 
Memphis,  and  their  three  daughters. 

The  family  went  to  Knoxville  from  Memphis,  and  that 
city  has  been  their  home  for  many  years,  where  they  have  a 
wide  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends.  The  family  devo- 
tion has  been  marked,  and  Major  Webber’s  last  years  were 
made  most  happy  in  this  close  association.  A rich  heritage 
he  left  his  children  in  the  memory  of  his  beautiful  life,  his 
love  and  devotion,  and  the  kindly  disposition  which  radiated 
cheer.  He  had  a great  love  for  little  children,  and  they  re- 
turned this  in  their  admiration  for  one  they  ever  found  to  be 
their  friend.  The  young  boys  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
located  in  Knoxville,  were  his  pals,  and  often  visited  in  his 
home,  and  he  shared  in  their  enthusiasm  in  the  same  youthful 
spirit. 

Capt.  J.  W.  Whitehead. 

Capt.  J.  W.  Whitehead,  for  a number  of  years  a resident  of 
Beaver  Park,  Colo.,  died  on  the  23rd  of  October,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one  years. 

That  morning  the  Captain  had  breakfast  with  E.  M.  John- 
son, and  the  latter  remarked  on  how  well  he  was  looking. 
Mr.  Whitehead  replied:  “You  never  can  tell.  I might  drop 
off  any  time.’’  After  service  in  his  memory  held  at  Florence, 
Colo.,  the  body  was  taken  to  Knobnoster,  Mo.,  for  burial. 

William  Joseph  Whitehead  was  born  in  Pittsylvania  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  July  6,  1846,  one  of  the  five  children  of  Capt.  A.  J. 
Whitehead,  once  a member  of  the  Virginia  legislature  and 
twice  elected  high  sheriff,  and  who  died  in  1861,  just  after 
the  opening  of  the  war.  The  boy,  in  his  teens,  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army,  where  he  served  with  distinction  in  the 
command  of  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  won  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  his  superiors.  Young  though  he  was,  there  fell  to 
him  the  honor  of  capturing  General  Gregg,  of  the  Union 
army,  at  the  head  of  his  column  and  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  in  a hand-to-hand  encounter.  He  escaped  very  serious 
injury  in  the  war,  although  on  different  occasions  his  horse 
was  shot  under  him. 

Like  many  others.  Comrade  Whitehead  went  West  after 
the  war  to  make  a new  start.  After  a brief  stop  in  Missouri,  he 
secured  a position  as  driver  of  a six-yoke  ox  team  in  a train 
of  twenty-one  teams  freighting  between  Nebraska  City  and 
Denver,  the  latter  then  being  a village  of  a few  hundred  in- 
habitants. Driving  a team  of  six  mules  in  a train  of  thirty- 
two  such  teams,  he  returned  to  the  Missouri  River.  Later  he 
returned  to  make  Colorado  his  permanent  home,  where  he 
engaged  in  merchandising  in  new  mining  camps,  and  also 
contracted  freighting  into  regions  to  which  the  railroad  had 
not  yet  come.  He  thus  acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  perils  and  privations  of  pioneer  days  in  Colorado. 

Since  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1916,  he  had  lived  in  Beaver 
Park,  and  for  the  last  six  years  on  the  Arcadia  Ranch,  a home 
provided  for  him  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Dunwoody,  of  Brunswick,  Ga., 
in  loving  gratitude  for  the  tender  care  of  Mrs.  Whitehead 
when,  as  a young  man,  the  Doctor  came  to  Cripple  Creek  in 
search  of  health.  Neighbors  and  friends  were  also  especially 
attentive  to  Comrade  Whitehead  in  these  last  years. 


MAJ.  W.  R.  WEBBER 
young  soldier  advanced  in  the 
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Capt.  John  M.  Hickky. 

In  the  Confederate  section  of  Arlington  Cemetery,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  beautiful  Confederate  monument,  forwhicli  he 
worked  and  labored  until  its  completion,  Capt.  John  M. 
Hickey  was  laid  to  rest,  with  civic  and  military  honors,  on 
October  3,  1927. 

Captain  Hickey’s  service  in  the  Confederate  army  was 
long  and  distinguished.  He  enlisted  from  Howard  County, 
Mo.,  under  Sterling  Price;  his  company  was  from  Prairie 
Township.  He  had  an  active  part  in  many  battles  in  that 
State — Booneville,  Wilson’s  CreeK,  the  siege  of  Lexington, 
and  others — and  was  later  with  the  Army  of  Tennessee  at 
luka,  Corinth  (where  wounded).  Grand  Gulf,  Port  Gibson, 
Corinth,  Vicksburg,  and  on  into  Hood’s  Tennessee  campaign. 
He  was  twice  blown  up  while  defending  the  key  to  the  fortifi- 
cations at  Vicksburg.  He  was  in  the  siege  of  Atlanta  and  many 
smaller  engagements,  his  last  battle  being  in  his  home  State, 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  where  he  lost  his  right  leg,  had  a badly 
shattered  arm,  and  other  wounds.  He  lay  upon  the  battle 
field  for  fifteen  hours  without  food,  water,  or  shelter,  half  of 
the  time  exposed  to  the  plunging  shot  and  shell  of  both  friend 
and  foe.  Captain  Hickey  spoke  with  greatest  affection  of 
the  kindness  to  him  of  the  people  of  Franklin.  He  was  com- 
plimented in  public  orders  for  his  gallantry  on  the  battle 
field  there. 

A year  after,  when  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  his 
wounds,  he  located  in  Columbia.  Tenn.,  to  practice  law,  and 
later  married  Miss  Fannie  Baird,  oi  mat  place,  who  survives 
him. 

Captain  Hickey  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  original  trustees 
of  the  Battle  Abbey,  located  in  Richmond.  He  was  also  a 
prominent  member  of  a committee  which  waited  upon  Presi- 
dent McKinley  and  Congress,  and  which  resulted  in  having  set 
apart  the  Confederate  Section  in  Arlington  Cemetery. 

Prof.  P.  L.  Marsalis. 

Many  people  came  from  every  section  of  South  Mississippi 
to  Meridian  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Prof.  P.  L.  Marsalis, 
who  died  in  Gulfport  on  October  13,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two 
years.  After  the  funeral  services  at  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Meridian,  the  body  was  taken  to  Summit  and  buried  in 
Woodlawn  Cemetery  with  Masonic  honors. 

Professor  Marsalis  was  born  in  Amite  County,  Miss., 
January  19,  1845.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  Mississippi  College.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  he  enlisted  in  the  Liberty  Guards,  afterwards 
Company  E,  22nd  Mississippi  Regiment.  At  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  he  suffered  the  loss  of  an  eye.  Later  he  was  transferred 
to  the  14th  Confederate  Cavalry,  which  was  consolidated 
with  the  38th  Mississippi  Cavalry.  He  fought  throughout  the 
war,  surrendering  with  his  command  at  Gainesville,  Ala. 

In  October,  1866,  he  married  Miss  Lou  A.  Garner,  who  died 
many  years  ago.  Professor  Marsalis  chose  teaching  as  his 
life  work,  teaching  in  Pike  and  Amite  counties  for  some 
years.  For  seven  years  he  was  principal  of  the  college  at 
Liberty,  Miss.,  and  for  four  years  he  was  principal  of  Peabody 
School  at  Summit,  Miss.  ‘ 

He  was  principal  of  public  schools  at  Whitestown,  Magnolia, 
Osyka,  Summit,  Johnston  Station,  and  at  other  points,  serv- 
ing as  an  educator  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  was  clerk 
of  the  Mississippi  Baptist  Association  three  years.  Of  ten 
children  born  to  him,  three  survive,  two  sons  and  a daughter. 


Silas  Cate. 

Silas  Cate,  age  eighty-one  years,  prominent  farmer  of 
Henry  County,  Tenn.,  and  last  surviving  charter  member  of 
Paris  Commandery  No.  16,  Knights  Templar,  died  at  his 
home  near  Henry,  during  August,  1927. 

After  funeral  services  in  the  Methodist  church  at  Henry, 
in  which  members  of  the  Knights  Templar  and  Masonic 
lodges  assisted,  his  body  was  laid  away  in  Little  Shiloh 
Cemetery  near  Mansfield. 

Comrade  Cate  was  a native  of  Henry  County  and  spent 
practically  his  entire  lifetime  on  the  farm,  being  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  planters  of  the  county  and  a very  useful 
citizen  of  his  community.  His  father,  Jim  Cate,  a native  of 
North  Carolina,  settled  in  the  county  before  the  war.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  between  the  States,  Silas  Cate  followed 
thousands  of  other  Southerners  in  answer  to  the  call  of  duty, 
serving  throughout  the  four-year  struggle  between  the 
States. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Chandler  shortly  after 
the  war,  and  to  this  union  six  children  were  born.  Surviving 
him  are  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Always  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  neighbors  and  friends. 
Comrade  Cate  took  an  active  part  in  the  Church,  social,  and 
farm  life  of  his  community.  He  was  a devout  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church  at  Henry.  Originally  a member  of 
the  old  Gilbert  Commandery  No.  6,  Knights  Templar,  at 
McKenzie,  he  moved  his  membership  to  the  local  Com- 
mandery in  1875,  when  Paris  Commandery  was  granted  a 
charter.  He  went  to  this  Commandery  as  an  official,  and  in 
the  fifty-three  years  of  active  membership  in  the  organization 
served  that  lodge  in  many  of  its  most  important  offices,  He 
was  also  a member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  at  Henry. 

Charles  S.  Coleman. 

Charles  S.  Coleman,  who  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August 
29,  1927,  was  born  April  14,  1848,  and  was  thus  among  the 
youngest  of  Confederate  soldiers.  From  an  account  of  his 
service,  written  by  himself,  the  following  is  taken: 

Leaving  O’Bannon  Station,  Ky.,  near  where  he  lived,  in 
August,  1863,  he  went  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  enlisted  with 
Lieut.  A.  C.  Hurt’s  company,  which  he  was  recruiting  as 
escort  for  Gen.  Tyree  Bell,  of  Dyersburg,  and  who  was  with 
Buford’s  Division,  Forrest’s  command.  He  was  but  fifteen 
years  old  then,  and  the  other  boys  of  the  company  under 
twenty,  and  they  were  called  Bell’s  “Babies.”  He  was  with 
this  command  during  Hood’s  campaign  to  Tennessee;  and 
was  at  Spring  Hill,  Franklin,  and  Nashville,  carrying  dis- 
patches. From  Nashville  his  command  was  the  rearguard 
until  December  30,  1864.  After  that  they  went  to  Collier- 
ville, Tenn.,  to  secure  better  mounts,  their  horses  being  worn 
out.  He  and  a comrade.  Will  Read,  became  cut  off  from  the 
command  and  went  on  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  they  were  as- 
signed to  garrison  duty  at  Spanish  Fort,  and  were  there 
until  the  garrison  surrendered,  April  20,  1865,  when  they  left 
and  went  to  Mobile,  then  to  Meridian,  and  joined  their  old 
command,  with  which  he  surrendered  at  Gaines\-ille,  Ala., 
May  10,  1865. 

Returning  to  Kentucky,  Comrade  Coleman  married  Miss 
Virginia  Copp,  also  of  O’Bannon,  in  1872,  and  she  survives 
him  with  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Comrade  Coleman  was  a member  of  St.  Louis  Camp,  No. 
731,  U.  C.  V.,  and  was  servdng  as  its  treasurer.  He  was  also 
Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Eastern  Division 
of  Missouri,  U.  C.  V. 
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Thomas  S.  Harrison. 

Thomas  S.  Harrison,  philosopher  and  humanitarian,  fell 
on  sleep  at  his  home,  near  Blanch,  N.  C.,  on  January  16, 
1927.  His  passing  removed  one  of  the  most  unusual  figures 
in  Caswell  County  and  made  a wide  gap  in  the  thin  gray  line 
of  Caswell  heroes.  The  Harrison  family  has  been  identified 
most  conspicuously  with  the  life  of  Caswell  ever  since  the 
county  was  created.  His  ancestry  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
War;  he  gave  four  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  as  a soldier  in 
the  Southern  army,  and  his  son  volunteered  and  fought  on 
the  fields  of  France.  His  service  as  a Confederate  soldier 
was  as  corporal  in  Company  A,  13th  Regiment,  North  Carolina 
■State  Troops,  Scales’s  Brigade,  Pender’s  Division,  Hill’s 
Corps,  A.  N.  V. 

Thomas  S.  Harrison  was  a son  of  Samuel  Smith  and  Louisa 
McDaniel  Harrison  and  was  born  July  22,  1842,  making  the 
time  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  a little  more  than  eighty-four 
years.  He  was  thrice  married,  and  surviving  him  are  four 
sons  and  seven  doughters,  also  twenty-two  grandchildren. 

But  few  men  of  this  age  rendered  Caswell  County  more 
conspicuous  public  service.  He  was  a member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Raleigh  for  eight  years  and  served  a 
term  as  State  Senator.  During  the  war,  when  he  was  for  a 
while  incapacitated  from  field  service,  he  was  called  to  the 
auditor’s  office  at  Raleigh,  giving  there  the  most  efficient 
service.  For  fifty  years  he  was  a justice  of  the  peace.  Pos- 
sessing a most  wonderful  memory  and  writing  with  a facile 
pen,  he  had  contributed  richly  to  the  historic  life  of  Caswell. 

Sixty-four  years  ago  he  was  raised  to  the  degree  of  a Master 
Mason,  and  it  is  well  known  in  Masonic  circles  that  his  work 
■was  good  work  and  square. 

He  enjoyed  each  recurring  reunion  of  the  Confederate 
veterans  of  his  county  and  could  call  from  memory  the  roster 
■of  his  company,  the  Yanceyville  Grays,  with  which  he  marched 
away  to  the  battle  fields  of  Virginia  in  the  early  sixties. 

With  the  high  honors  of  Free  Masonry,  he  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the  cemetery  near  his  home.  From  many  sections  of 
Caswell  and  elsewhere,  friends  came  to  pay  the  last  tribute 
and  blanketed  the  mound  with  beautiful  flowers. 

Mordecai  Lewis. 

Mordecai  Lewis,  retired  coal  operator  and  banker  of  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va.,  died  there  on  October  21,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years.  Interment  was  in  the  Odd  Fellows’  cemetery. 

Comrade  Lewis  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  May  20,  1843,  a 
son  of  James  and  Rebecca  Shoemaker  Lewis.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  years  he  went  with  his  sister  to  Clark  County,  Va., 
where  he  grew  to  manhood.  His  father  was  the  founder  of 
the  famous  Lewis  white  lead  industry,  the  paint  that  is  now 
almost  universally  used  in  the  outside  painting  of  buildings. 
The  elder  Lewis  held  the  original  formula  and  later  engaged 
in  its  manufacture. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  Mordecai  Lewis  enlisted  in  the 
2nd  Virginia  Infantry,  Company  C,  of  the  famous  Stonewall 
Brigade,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  was  mustered  out  at 
Appomattox,  at  the  close,  as  a first  lieutenant. 

Just  after  the  war,  he  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
worked  for  a time  as  a reporter  for  the  New  York  World. 
In  1868  he  went  to  Clarksburg  and  became  superintendent 
of  the  Despard  Coal  Company,  holding  the  position  for  thirty- 
five  years.  As  such  he  proved  himself  a strong  executive. 

He  served  for  ten  years  as  assistant  cashier  of  the  West 
Virginia  Bank,  retiring  eight  years  ago,  when  his  health  be- 
came impaired.  There  are  many  to  regret  the  passing  of  this 


public-spirited  citizen,  whose  life  was  an  inspiration  to  the 
younger  generation. 

Comrade  Lewis  was  a stanch  Episcopalian  and  a member 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  Lodge.  As  a young  man,  he  was 
for  many  years  Sunday  school  superintendent.  His  political 
support  was  always  given  to  the  Democratic  Party.  In  1871 
he  married  Miss  Myra  Haymond,  of  a prominent  family 
there,  who  died  in  1925.  He  is  survived  by  a son,  also  a 
sister,  and  six  grandchildren. 

Louis  Douglas  Payne. 

Louis  Douglas  Payne  was  born  March  21,  1840,  in  Scott 
County,  Ky.,  and  attended  college  at  Frankfort.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  left  college  and  joined  the  Confederate 
army.  He  enlisted  as  private  in  the  2nd  Kentucky  Regiment, 
Company  B,  and  was  afterwards  elected  second  lieutenant. 
Company  E,  in  the  Sth  Kentucky  Cavalry,  that  famous  com- 
mand known  as  the  Orphan  Brigade.  At  the  time  of  Comrade 
Payne’s  death  there  were  only  three  survivors  of  his  company, 
he  and  his  brother  Henry  and  Cabell  Bullock,  the  last  two 
now  of  Lexington,  Ky. 

Louis  Payne  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Hartsville, 
June,  1864,  and  taken  prisoner,  but  managed  to  escape  and 
again  joined  the  army.  He  was  ordered  to  report  to  Mor- 
gan’s command,  and  was  made  first  lieutenant,  and  with  this 
command  served  to  the  close. 

In  1867,  Comrade  Payne  married  Miss  Lou  Johnson,  grand- 
daughter of  John  T.  Johnson.  They  made  their  home  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  for  a number  of  years,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  his  country.  In  1910,  he  left  home  and 
old  friends  and  moved  to  Antlers,  Okla.,  to  be  neat  his  sons, 
who  were  in  business  at  that  place.  When  his  sons  moved 
away,  he  went  to  Wilton,  Ark.,  to  be  near  his  daughter,  on 
account  of  his  wife’s  ill  health.  There,  as  elsewhere,  he  won 
the  love  and  respect  of  young  and  old. 

He  had  a keen  sense  of  honor,  honesty,  and  justice,  and 
was  known  by  all  as  a Christian  and  a gentleman.  On 
December  31,  1925,  after  a short  illness,  he  fell  peacefully 
asleep,  and  entered  into  that  life  that  has  no  ending.  A few 
months  later,  his  wife  joined  him  in  that  home  not  built  with 
hands,  but  prepared  by  our  Lord  and  Master  for  them  who  are 
faithful  to  the  end.  Their  married  life  was  fifty-eight  years. 
Of  their  six  children,  three  sons  and  a daughter  survive  him. 

He  was  a devoted  husband,  a generous  father,  and  loyal 
to  his  God. 

G.  B.  C.  Morris. 

George  Benjamin  Cofield  Morris,  a member  of  the  Fitz- 
gerald-Kendall  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Paris,  Tenn.,  died  recently 
at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  He  was  born  in  Benton 
County,  but  in  early  manhood  he  went  to  Henry  County, 
which  continued  to  be  his  home.  He  represented  the  second 
district  in  the  county  court  for  ten  years,  and  was  widely 
known  over  the  county.  In  the  War  between  the  States,  he 
served  in  Company  A,  of  the  15th  Tennessee  Regiment, 
throughout  the  war  and  was  honorably  discharged  at  the  end. 
Returning  home,  he  was  a representative  of  good  citizenship, 
and  did  his  part  in  rebuilding  his  country.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church  for  a half  century. 

Comrade  Morris  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Harmon, 
and  of  their  seven  children,  four  survive  him  with  the  wife 
and  mother.  Attended  by  many  friends  and  relatives,  he 
was  laid  to  eternal  rest  in  the  Harmon  graveyard.  A good 
neighbor,  a loving  husband  and  father  has  passed  to  his  re- 
ward. 

[P.  P.  Pullen.] 
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Capt.  D.  F.  Dodge,  U.  C.  V. 

Another  revered  comrade,  Daniel  Frederick  Dodge,  late 
Commander  of  John  R. 

Gordon  Camp,  No.  1436, 

U.C.  V.,of  Seattle,  Wash., 
passed  on  October  5,  1927, 

“to  that  bourne  whence 
no  traveler  e’er  returns,’’ 
aged  eighty-seven  years. 

Born  in  Kentucky,  Au- 
gust 10,  1840,  he  entered 
the  Confederate  army  in 
1861  and  served  under 
General  Forrest,  in  the 
7th  Tennessee  Cavalry,  to 
the  close  of  the  War  be- 
tween the  States.  He  was 
in  the  battles  of  Brice’s 
Crossroads  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Pillow  and 
numerous  other  engage- 
ments. Our  Camp  has 
sustained  a sad  loss  by  the  death  of  our  esteemed  Commander. 

He  was  a man  of  sterling  integrity  and  singularly  pleasing 
personality,  beloved  by  all  his  comrades;  held  in  affectionate 
regard  by  Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter,  No.  885,  U.  D.  C.,  which 
had  his  name  inscribed  in  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  as  a 
living  veteran,  in  honor  of  his  eighty-seventh  birthday.  His 
ashes  were  interred  in  the  Confederate  Veteran’s  Plot  in 
Lakeview  Cemetery. 

“Think  of  him  still  as  the  same,  I say: 

He  is  not  dead,  he  is  just  away.’’ 

[Mrs.  H.  0.  Calohan,  President  Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter, 
U.  D.  C.,  Seattle.] 

William  F.  Pendleton. 

William  Frederic  Pendleton  was  born  in  Savannah,  Ga., 
March  25,  1845,  the  son  of  Philip  Coleman  and  Catherine 
Tebeau  Pendleton.  The  family  was  originally  from  Virginia, 
having  arrived  there  from  England  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  his  early  life  he  lived  with  his  parents 
in  various  parts  of  Georgia,  including  Sandersville,  Waycross 
(then  Tebeauville),  and  Valdosta.  His  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  schools  in  those  places. 

The  official  records  show  that  William  F.  Pendleton,  ser- 
geant, Company  B,  50th  Regiment,  Georgia  Infantry,  C.  S. 
A.,  enlisted  March  4,  1862.  His  father  was  major  of  this 
regiment.  He  was  admitted  to  the  hospital,  Richmond,  Va., 
October  5,  1862,  and  was  discharged  from  service,  October 
9,  1862,  aged  seventeen  years. 

When  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  again  enlisted, 
March  25,  1863,  with  the  same  command  near  Fredericks- 
burg and  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  April  27,  1863. 
He  was  later  promoted  to  first  lieutenant,  and  then  to 
captain,  January  11,  1865. 

He  was  wounded  in  action  and  was  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital, October  19,  1864.  He  was  granted  leave  of  absence 
February  14,  1865,  and  was  reported  absent  on  furlough  on 
roll  dated  February  28,  1865. 

After  the  war,  he  went  to  school  in  Valdosta,  taught  school 
in  that  vicinity,  and  studied  medicine,  graduating  from  the 
Savannah  Medical  School  in  1868.  He  then  practiced 
medicine  in  the  vicinity  of  Valdosta. 

In  1871-72,  he  attended  the  Theological  School  of  the 


Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Swedenborgian)  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  was  ordained  a minister  in  that  faith. 
This  was  his  life  work.  He  held  pastorates  in  the  New  Church 
in  Wilmington,  Dela.,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  and  finally 
at  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.,  the  episcopal  seat  of  his  denomination. 
He  was  consecrated  bishop  in  1888,  and  retired  in  1916  from, 
active  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 

On  May  27,  1872,  he  married  Miss  Lawson  Young,  daugh- 
ter of  Remer  and  Mary  Wyche  Young,  of  Thomasville,  Ga. 
His  wife  and  ten  children  survive  him. 

He  received  the  Southern  Cross  of  Honor  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  on  Lee’s  birthday,  1925. 

Rev.  Ezekiel  Blanton. 

Cherokee  Camp,  No.  1550,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Bartlettsville,  Okla., 
lost  its  oldest  member  in  the  death  of  Comrade  EzeKiel 
Blanton.  He  was  born  in  Bledsoe  County,  Tenn.,  November 
17,  1832,  and  died  October  13,  1927,  thus  lacking  about  thirty- 
four  days  of  being  ninety-five  years  of  age.  He  moved  to- 
Maries  County,  Mo.,  at  an  early  age,  and  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church.  His  pronounced 
Southern  sympathies  caused  a Federal  squad  of  soldiers  to 
be  sent  for  his  arrest,  but  a friend  notified  him,  and  he  left 
his  plow  in  the  field,  mounted  his  mule,  and  made  his  escape. 
He  went  to  Oregon  County  and  joined  Company  K,  10th 
Missouri  Regiment,  McBride’s  Brigade,  and  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Wilson  Creek,  Lexington,  Pea  Ridge,  Helena,, 
and  others.  In  1863,  he  was  sent  to  Maries  County  on  re- 
cruiting duty,  but  met  a party  of  the  enemy  and  was  wounded 
and  captured.  He  was  held  prisoner  in  Rolla,  Mo.,  eight  days, 
and  then  exchanged.  He  was  paroled  in  1865. 

After  the  war.  Comrade  Blanton  returned  to  the  ministry 
in  South  Missouri  until  incapacitated  by  age.  He  lost  his- 
sight  and  hearing  in  a great  measure  the  last  few  years.  Na 
one  looking  upon  his  strong  physique  and  noble  countenance 
could  doubt  that  he  was  a brave  soldier  of  the  South  and  of 
the  cross.  Though  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauties- 
of  nature  for  a while,  he  is  now  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the 
Celestial  City  and  the  Saviour  he  loved  and  served. 

(C.  H.  Gill,  Commander.] 

“Uncle  George’’  Mathewson. 

George  Mathewson,  aged  ninety  years,  an  ex-slave,  whe 
served  in  the  War  between  the  States,  passed  away  at  his- 
home  in  Paris,  Tenn.  He  was  buried  at  Maplewood  Cemetery, 
and  Rev.  P.  P.  Pullen,  of  the  Fitzgerald-Kendell  Camp, 
U.  C.  V.,  read  the  Confederate  ritual  for  the  departed  soldier 
and  offered  a prayer. 

“Uncle  George’’  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Fitzgerald- 
Kendell  Camp,  and  had  been  color  bearer  for  some  years. 
He  attended  many  of  the  reunions  over  the  South,  and  his 
last  public  appearance  was  a reunion  of  his  Camp.  He  was 
a servant  through  the  war,  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Smallwood,  a surgeon 
of  Company  E,  12th  Georgia  Regiment,  and  received  a 
Cross  of  Honor  for  bravery  in  action.  He  was  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  Camp  at  the  Dallas  reunion,  and  was  treated 
with  great  consideration  when  he  carried  the  message  from 
his  white  comrades  to  the  floor  of  the  convention.  A son  of 
Dr.  Smallwood,  who  resides  in  Fort  Worth,  had  his  father’s 
former  body  guard  to  visit  him  in  his  home  and  showered 
him  with  gifts.  Dressed  in  his  uniform  of  a Confederate 
soldier,  with  his  Cross  of  Honor  and  reunion  badges  pinned 
on  his  breast,  “Uncle  George’’  was  laid  to  rest  till  the  final 
roll  call  of  his  comrades. 

He  had  only  one  relative  surviving,  a son. 
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mniteb  2)augbters  of  the  Confeberac? 

Mrs.  W.  C.  N.  Merchant,  President  General 
Chatham,  Va. 


Mrs.  Oscar  McKenzie,  Montezuma,  Ga First  Vice  President  Genearl 

Mrs.  P.  H.  P.  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. Second  Vice  President  General 
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Mrs.  Madge  Burney,  Waynesboro,  Miss Third  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  Troy,  Ala Recording  Secretary  General 

Miss  Mary  L.  G.  White,  Nashville,  Tenn Corresponding  Secretary  General 

All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs. 


THE  THIRTY-FOURTH  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

Historic  St.  Phillip’s  Church  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  was  the 
scene  of  the  impressive  service  which  marked  the  opening  of 
the  thirty-fourth  general  convention  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  on  Sunday,  November  13. 

The  procession,  entering  the  church,  was  led  by  the  crucifer, 
followed  by  the  choir,  and  then  the  Washington  Light  In- 
fantry and  the  Sumter  Guards.  Next  came  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  led  by  the  President  General,  Mrs.  St. 
John  Alison  Lawton,  and  last  the  Confederate  veterans. 
The  military  company’s  color  guards  carried  the  famous 
Eutaw  flag,  the  Courtenay  colors,  national,  and  Confederate 
flags.  The  Eutaw  flag  is  said  to  be  the  only  Revolutionary 
flag  still  in  use. 

The  choir  sang  “Onward,  Christian  Soldiers’’  as  the  pro- 
cession entered  the  church. 

In  welcoming  the  assemblage,  the  rector.  Rev.  S.  Cary 
Beckwith,  recalled  that  St.  Philip’s  was  the  Church  of  three 
Presidents  General — Mrs.  Augustine  Smythe,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Poppenheim,  and  Mrs.  Lawton.  The  sermon  was  given  by 
Rt.  Rev.  William  A.  Guerry,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  South 
Carolina.  He  paid  deep  tribute  to  the  late  Gen.  C.  Irvine 
Walker,  former  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans,  who  died  in  Charleston  a short  time  ago. 
Pleading  in  his  sermon  for  a cherishing  of  the  “noble  ideals 
and  manhood  and  womanhood  which  were  the  pride  and 
glory  of  our  Southland,’’  he  said; 

“I  bid  you  cherish  these;  engrave  them  upon  the  fleshly 
tablets  of  your  hearts;  teach  them  to  your  children  and  your 
grandchildren,  that  those  who  come  after  may  know  some- 
thing of  the  glory,  the  sacrifice,  and  the  idealism  of  the 
South,  of  Lee  and  Jackson,  or  of  men  like  our  own  beloved 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Confederate  Veterans,  Gen.  C. 
Irvine  Walker,  whose  recent  death  we  deplore  and  whose 
memory  and  example  we  shall  always  cherish.’’ 

* ♦ * 

It  was  against  a colorful  and  brilliant  setting  that  the  ex- 
ercises of  “Welcome  Evening’’  were  held  in  Citadel  Square 
Baptist  Church  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  November  15, 
with  Mrs.  J.  Sumter  Rhame,  General  Chairman,  presiding. 
After  the  invocation  by  Rt.  Rev.  William  A.  Guerry,  the 
speakers  of  the  evening  were  presented  and  gave  eloquent 
greetings. 

Mayor  Thomas  P.  Stoney  spoke  cordially  for  the  city  of 
Charleston,  while  Mrs.  F.  J.  Mauldin,  President  of  the  South 
Carolina  Division,  welcomed  the  guests  to  her  State. 

Mrs.  Livingston  Rowe  Schuyler,  of  New  York,  responded 
most  graciously  to  these  addresses. 
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Miss  Mary  B.  Poppenheim  introduced  the  President  Gen 
eral,  Mrs.  St.  John  A.  Lawton. 

Greetings  were  extended  by  Gen.  J.  C.  Foster,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans;  Sumter  L. 
Lowry,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans;  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  President  General,  Con- 
federated Southern  Memorial  Association;  and  the  Vice 
President  General,  from  South  Carolina,  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Honorary  Presidents  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Bryan,  of  Memphis, 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Mason,  of  Philadelphia  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Clay,  of 
California,  were  presented  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  R.  Byrne,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  P.  Bryan  responded. 

Mrs.  Walter  Lamar,  of  Georgia,  presented  the  Past  Presi- 
dents General.  Those  present  were  Mrs.  Lizzie  Henderson, 
of  Mississippi;  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  White,  of  Tennessee;  Mrs. 
Frank  G.  Odenheimer,  of  New  York;  Miss  Mary  B.  Poppen- 
heim, of  South  Carolina;  Mrs.  Roy  McKinney,  of  Kentucky; 
Mrs.  Livingston  Rowe  Schuyler,  of  New  ’York;  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Harrold,  of  Georgia.  Response  to  this  presentation 
was  made  by  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  White. 

Pages  were  presented  by  Mrs.  I.  G.  Ball.  Mrs.  Walt 
Grace,  of  Georgia,  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 
Dr.  Rufus  W.  Weaver,  who  spoke  on  the  “Future  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.’’ 

Music  was  furnished  by  the  “Dixie”  Navy  Yard  Band, 
and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Huit  charmed  her  audience  by  her  solo, 
“ Carolina.” 

The  first  business  session  of  the  convention  was  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Francis  Marion  Hotel,  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 16. 

The  opening  session  was  made  most  impressive  by  the 
beautiful  ceremony  of  presentation  of  State  flags  and  the 
singing  of  State  songs  at  roll  call. 

Mrs.  J.  Dolph  Long,  chairman  of  Credentials,  made  the 
report  for  that  committee,  announcing  the  voting  strength 
of  the  convention  as  2,290. 

President  General’s  Report. 

The  President  General,  in  her  report,  spoke  of  the  many 
interesting  features  of  the  work.  Speaking  of  the  veterans, 
she  said:  “Down  a long,  long  vista  we  see  them  go,  these 
men  at  whom  the  world  gazed  in  wonder.  We  have  watched 
their  deeds  and  have  studied  those  principles  for  which  they 
faced  death  undaunted.  Therefore,  we  honor  them  and  their 
memory,  and  as  a people  who  love  honesty  and  who  demand 
fairness,  we  expect  to  see  their  history  rid  of  false  interpreta- 
tion and  freed  from  all  inaccuracy.” 
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She  discussed  the  book,  “Women  of  tlie  South  in  War 
Times,”  saying  in  part:  “It  is  distressing  after  these  many 
years  of  organized  effort  to  realize  that  some  Daughters  seem 
not  yet  to  have  grasped  the  viewpoint  of  the  general  organiza- 
tion. When  duly  appointed  delegates  have  been  sent  to  a 
convention,  and  when  opportunity  has  been  given  them  for  a 
full  and  free  expression  of  opinion  as  to  work  to  be  under- 
taken, and  the  convention  determines  to  undertake  the  work, 
it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  each  loyal  Division  to  do  its 
part.  To  fulfill  its  obligation  is  a debt  of  honor,  it  matters 
not  how  much  the  Division  may  have  become  interested  in 
other  matters  more  pleasing.” 

In  discussing  the  historical  work,  she  stated:  “It  is  now 
time  to  realize  the  value  of  the  History  Committee  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  to  refer  to  this 
body  of  women  all  matters  of  historic  importance.” 

She  stressed  the  importance  and  historic  value  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway  and  urged  that  “each  Division  see  to 
it  that  her  Director  of  this  committee  is  alive  and  alert,  as 
this  Highway  is  perpetual  and  there  will  ever  be  a need  for 
women  of  intellect  and  influence  to  carry  on  this  meritorous 
project,  which  has  become  a memorial  of  national  signifi- 
cance.” 

She  spoke  of  the  satisfactory  increase  in  membership  in 
the  organization  during  the  past  year — 5,550  new  members 
had  been  registered,  2,096  children  enrolled,  and  39  new 
Chapters  chartered. 

* ♦ * 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  session  was  given  over  to  the 
Memorial  Service,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Hyde,  presiding. 

Tributes  were  paid  to  the  Confederate  Veterans  and 
Sons  by  Mrs.  Charles  Bolling,  of  Virginia;  and  to  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  by  Miss  Edith  Pope,  of 
Tennessee.  Special  memorial  tributes  were  paid  to  some  of 
the  prominent  members  of  the  organization  who  had  passed 
during  the  year.  These  were:  Honorary  Presidents — Mrs. 
James  E Alexander,  of  Virginia;  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Eggleston,  of 
Mississippi;  Mrs.  Fannie  Ransom  Williams,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph,  of  Virginia;  Past 
President  General — Mrs.  J.  A.  Muse,  of  Texas;  Past  His- 
torian General — Mrs.  A.  A.  Campbell,  of  Virginia.  Special 
memorial  tribute  was  also  paid  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
George  W.  Bagby,  of  Richmond,  one  of  our  women  of  the 
sixties. 

The  Division  Presidents  gave  their  reports  at  the  Wednes- 
day evening  session  and  told,  as  briefly  as  they  could,  of  the 
vast  amount  of  Confederate  work  being  accomplished  within 
the  bounds  of  their  several  States. 

Intense  interest  centered  around  the  election  of  officers,  the 
first  order  of  business  on  Thursday  morning.  Officers  elected 
were:  President  General,  Mrs,  W.  C.  N.  Merchant,  of  Vir- 
ginia; First  Vice  President  General,  Mrs.  Oscar  McKenzie,  of 
Georgia;  Third  Vice  President  General,  Mrs.  Madge  D. 
Burney,  of  Mississippi;  Corresponding  Secretary  General, 
Miss  Mary  Lou  Gordon  White,  of  Tennessee;  Treasurer 
General,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner,  of  Virginia;  Registrar  General, 
Mrs.  Fred  Kolman,  of  Louisiana.  Officers  reelected  were: 
Recording  Secretary  General,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky;  Second 
Vice  President  General,  Mrs.  P.  H.  P.  Lane,  of  Philadelphia; 
Historian  General,  Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  of  Kentucky; 
Custodian  of  Crosses,  Mrs.  R.  Philip  Holt,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; and  Custodian  of  Flags  and  Pennants,  Mrs.  Jackson 
Brandt,  of  Maryland.  Honorary  Presidents  elected  were 
Princess  Camille  de  Polignac,  of  Paris,  France;  Mrs.  Lizzie 
George  Henderson,  of  Mississippi;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Crenshaw,  of 


Alabama;  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffett,  of  Virginia.  Each  re- 
ceived a majority  vote  on  the  first  ballot. 

Motion  was  made  and  unanimously  carried  that  a con- 
gratulatory cable  be  sent  to  the  Princess  de  Polignac  and  that 
a telegram  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Moffett;  Mrs.  Crenshaw  and  .Mrs. 
Henderson  were  present. 

« ♦ * 

The  Historian  General  announced  prize  winners  in  her  de- 
partment as  follows: 

“South  Carolina  again  came  to  the  front  by  winning  five  of 
the  awards  in  the  history  department,  which  were  announced 
by  Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  of  Kentucky,  Historian  General, 
and  Mrs.  J.  Asa  Rountree,  of  Alabama.  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 
Mauldin,  President  of  the  South  Carolina  Division,  won 
second  place  in  the  Youree  prize  award,  receiving  $25  for 
the  Division  giving  the  most  decorations  during  the  year, 
her  Division  having  bestowed  166.  The  first  place,  which 
carries  with  it  $50,  was  won  by  Georgia  for  bestowing  235 
decorations  during  the  year.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Powell,  of  Waco, 
Tex.,  won  third  place  on  the  per  cent  basis  for  102  decora- 
tions. 

“The  Andrews  Medal,  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  “The 
Confederate  Peace  Conference,”  was  won  by  Miss  Olive  B. 
Newton,  of  Pickens,  and  presented  to  Mrs.  Mauldin,  of  the 
South  Carolina  Division. 

“The  Roberts  Medal,  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  ‘The 
Peace  Conference,’  was  awarded  to  Miss  Marion  Salley,  of 
Orangeburg. 

“The  Carter  prize,  offered  to  the  individual  selling  the 
greatest  number  of  copies  of  ‘Horton’s  History,’  was  awarded 
to  Miss  Bertie  Lee  Smith,  of  Greer,  S.  C. 

“The  House  Medal,  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  was  won  by  Miss  Olive  B.  Newton,  of 
Pickens. 

“The  Raines  Banner,  offered  for  the  best  historical  work 
in  a Division,  was  awarded  to  the  Alabama  Division. 

“The  Weinmann  Cup,  offered  by  Mrs.  John  F.  Weinmann, 
of  Arkansas,  to  the  Division  doing  the  best  work  among  the 
schools,  went  to  Mrs.  T.  R.  Leigh,  of  the  Florida  Division. 

“The  Blount  Memorial  Prize,  offered  by  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Blount  Lamar  in  memory  of  her  father  to  the  Division  giving 
the  most  decorations  for  the  year,  went  to  Georgia  for  be- 
stowing 235  during  the  past  year. 

“The  Orren  Randolph  Smith  Medal,  offered  by  Miss 
Jessica  Randolph  Smith  in  memory  of  hear  father,  for  the 
Division  doing  the  best  work  for  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway, 
was  won  by  the  Louisiana  Division. 

“The  Rose  Loving  Cup,  offered  each  year  for  the  best 
essay  on  ‘ Confederate  Surgeons  and  Hospitals,’  was  won  by 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Black,  of  Jackson,  Miss. 

“The  Perdue  Loving  Cup,  given  each  year  for  the  best 
essay  on  ‘Life  Behind  the  Lines,’  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
T.  R.  Leigh,  of  Gainesville,  Fla. 

“The  Semmes  Prize,  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  Admiral 
Raphael  Semmes,  was  won  by  Mrs.  William  Cabell  Flour- 
noy, of  Lexington,  Va. 

“The  Paul  Jones  Semmes  Prize,  offered  each  year  for  the 
best  essay  on  ‘Paul  Jones  Semmes,’  went  to  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Everett,  of  Covington,  Ga. 

“The  Cary  Prize,  for  the  best  essay  on  ‘ Mosby’s  Rangers,' 
was  awarded  to  Mrs.  John  H.  Anderson,  of  Fayetteville, 

N.  C. 

“The  Sevier  Loving  Cup,  offered  for  the  best  essay  on 
‘The  Right  of  Secession,’  was  won  by  Mrs.  T.  R.  Leigh,  of 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

“The  Hyde-Campbell  Loving  Cup,  offered  for  the  best 
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essay  on  ‘The  Poetry  of  the  South,’  went  to  Miss  Annie 
Belle  Fogg,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.” 

Historical  evening,  Thursday,  presided  over  by  the  His- 
torian General,  Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  of  Kentucky,  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  features  of  the  entire  convention. 

Mrs.  Woodbury’s  splendid  address,  “The  Old  Order 
Changeth,’’  delighted  her  audience. 

A complimentary  program  of  spirituals,  presented  by  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Spirituals,  was  a most  valued 
contribution  to  the  evening’s  entertainment,  and  through 
twelve  numbers  held  the  audience  spellbound. 

While  “Our  Stars  and  Bars  Will  Live  Forever’’  was  being 
sung,  the  flag  bearers  came  to  the  center  of  the  stage,  and 
Division  flags  were  grouped  around  the  rostrum,  thus  form- 
ing a colorful  background  for  the  Fashion  Parade  of  1860, 
with  which  the  program  closed.  During  the  singing  of  “ The 
Homespun  Dress,’’  all  those  who  were  in  costume  came  down 
the  left  aisle,  passed  in  front  of  the  flags,  and  thence  down  the 
•other  aisle. 

Crosses  of  Service  were  bestowed  upon  Rear  Admirals 
William  A.  Moffett  and  Newton  A.  McCully. 

Friday’s  sessions  were  devoted  entirely  to  reports  of  various 
committees,  and  contained  most  interesting  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  many  lines  of  endeavor  in  which  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  are  engaged. 

The  Committee  on  Award  of  the  University  Prize  for  Con- 
federate Essays  reported  the  award  of  th^t  prize,  offered  to 
college  students  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  biennially 
thereafter.  This  prize  of  $1,000  was  awarded  Mr.  Julian 
T.  Carpenter,  of  Durham,  N.  C.,  for  his  monograph,  “The 
Thoughts  of  the  South  as  a Conscious  Minority,’’  and  was 
■written  while  the  author  was  a studenz  at  the  Harvard  Uni- 
■versity  Graduate  School  last  year. 

Haywood  J.  Pearce,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  was  given  second  place 
for  his  paper  on  “Ben  Hill  in  Secession  and  Reconstruction,’’ 
while  third  place  was  given  Miss  Rebecca  Pearl  Russell,  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  for  a study  on  “Sectionalism  in 
American  Poetry.’’ 

Mrs.  Edwin  Robinson’s  report  on  the  work  of  her  commit- 
tee, “Women  of  the  South  in  War  Times,”  indicated  that  con- 
siderable progress  had  been  made  during  the  year  in  com- 
pleting this  undertaking.  At  the  close  of  her  report,  she  pre- 
sented two  handsomely  bound  books  as  prizes.  Mrs.  Frank 
Anthony  Walke,  Director  for  Virginia,  received  the  prize 
for  the  Division  completing  the  largest  quota,  and  also  the 
prize  for  the  Division  having  made  the  largest  distribution 
of  the  books,  Virginia  having  disposed  of  705  copies. 

At  the  close  of  this  report,  the  President  General  made  a 
stirring  appeal  that  those  Divisions  with  quotas  unfinished 
will  make  an  earnest  effort  to  discharge  this  obligation. 
Pledges  were  then  taken  from  the  floor,  from  both  Divisions 
and  individuals. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Editor 
■of  the  U.  D.  C.  Department,  A.  C.  Ford,  of  Virginia,  prizes 
were  awarded  by  the  Confederate  Veteran  to  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Holt,  of  North  Carolina,  for  the  largest  number  of  sub- 
scriptions at  full  rate  from  a Division;  special  mention  of 
Mrs.  C.  I.  Nunnally,  of  Hinton  Chapter,  West  Virginia,  for 
largest  number  of  new  subscriptions  from  a Chapter  at  full 
irate;  to  Mrs.  Harvey  D.  Best,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  largest 
number  of  subscriptions  from  one  Chapter. 

[Note. — Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
C.  of  C.  Chapter,  of  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  whose  members 
secured  thirty-one  new  subscribers  at  that  place,  as  reported 
by  Mrs.  C.  D.  Shamburger,  Director.] 


The  convention  adjourned  Saturday,  November  19.  The 
1928  meeting  will  be  held  at  Houston,  Tex. 

Social. 

Charleston  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  splendid  hos- 
pitality and  the  many  social  features  which  added  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  U.  D.  C.  convention. 

On  the  evening  of  November  13,  general  officers  and  all 
chairmen  of  committees  were  entertained  at  supper  by  Mrs. 
St.  John  A.  Lawton  in  her  hospitable  home,  43  South  Bat- 
tery, and  was  an  occasion  which  afforded  much  pleasure  to 
her  guests. 

Gen.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Foster  were  tendered  a delightful 
luncheon  by  their  friends  on  Monday  at  the  Francis  Marion 
Hotel.  This  was  largely  attended  and  was  most  enjoyable. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  social  occasions  of  the  entire  con- 
vention was  the  dinner  given  on  Monday  evening  by  the 
President  General,  Mrs.  Lawton,  at  the  Francis  Marion 
Hotel,  in  honor  of  the  Division  Presidents. 

On  Tuesday,  the  South  Carolina  Division  entertained  the 
general  officers  and  delegates  at  luncheon  at  the  St.  John 
Hotel.  There  were  over  seven  hundred  guests  present,  Mrs. 
T.  J.  Mauldin,  President  of  South  Carolina  Division,  presiding 
as  toastmistress.  Speakers  during  the  hour  were  Mrs.  St. 
John  A.  Lawton,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Higgins,  Mrs.  Roy  W.  McKinney, 
Commander  Sumter  L.  Lowry,  S.  C.  V.,  Mrs.  Charles  Bach- 
man Hyde,  Mrs.  William  A.  Roberts,  Miss  Addie  M.  Howell, 
and  Mrs.  Livingston  Rowe  Schuyler. 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee  entertained  the  general  officers.  Hon- 
orary Presidents,  Past  Presidents,  General,  Division  Presi- 
dents, and  delegates  in  her  home.  No.  1 East  Battery,  Tuesday 
afternoon  with  a very  lovely  tea. 

The  Confederate  College  and  Memorial  Association  of 
Charleston  gave  a tea  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  same 
evening,  at  the  Francis  Marion  Hotel,  several  hundred  guests 
attended  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  Dinner.  A long  table, 
extending  entirely  around  the  dining  room,  carried  down  its 
center  a miniature  highway,  extending  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  California.  Along  the  way  were  displayed  tiny 
highway  markers,  trees,  and  flowers,  while  here  and  there 
appeared  little  touring  cars  and  other  vehicles.  Mrs.  John 
L.  Woodbury,  of  Kentucky,  presided,  and  as  she  called  the 
States  through  which  the  Highway  passes,  the  Director  of 
that  State  gave  briefly  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  road 
through  her  State. 

On  Thursday  the  entire  convention  was  entertained  in  two 
sections  at  elaborate  luncheons.  The  Charleston  Chapter 
was  hostess  to  the  city  officials  and  all  delegates  at  Hibernian 
Hall;  while  the  general  officers.  Honorary  Presidents,  Past 
Presidents  General,  Division  Presidents,  and  chairmen  of 
committees  were  entertained  at  the  Francis  Marion  Hotel 
by  the  Service  Clubs  of  the  city,  these  being  Kiwanis,  Ro- 
tarian.  Lion,  and  Exchange. 

Visitors  were  taken  Thursday  afternoon  for  an  automobile 
ride  about  the  city.  Later  the  Charleston  Chapter  gave  a 
tea  at  Market  Hall;  the  Rebecca  Motte  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
entertained  at  the  Old  Exchange,  one  of  Charleston’s  most 
historic  buildings;  and  the  Colonial  Dames  gave  a tea  at  the 
Powder  Magazine. 

A boat  trip  was  arranged  for  Saturday  afternoon  for  Forts 
Sumter  and  Moultrie,  and  on  the  way  a memorial  service 
was  conducted  by  Rev.  S.  Cary  Beckwith,  and  wreaths  were 
cast  upon  the  water  in  memory  of  torpedo  boat  heroes. 

On  Sunday  afternnon,  a good  many  U.  D.  C.  officers  and 
delegates  took  part  in  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Old  St.  James 
Episcopal  Church  some  miles  above  Charleston,  and  locally 
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known  as  the  Goose  Creek  Church,  where  services  were  held 
at  four  o’clock.  The  history  of  this  Church  was  given  in  the 
November  Veteran. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 
Virginia  Division. — 


MRS.  NORMAN  V.  RANDOLPH 
APRIL  29,  1848 — OCTOBER  27,  1927. 


flistortral  Sppartment,  1.  S.  <K. 


Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  truth  of  Confederate  History.-^ 

Key  Word:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Historian  General. 

HISTORICAL  STUDY  FOR  1927. 

General  Topic:  The  Confederate  Congresses 
U.  D.  C.  Program  for  December. 

Kentucky — Provisional  Government,  November  18, 
1861, 

In  the  Confederate  Congresses,  Kentucky  was  represented 
by  the  following  citizens.  In  giving  the  list  of  names,  the 
letter  “P”  following  stands  for  Provisional  Congress,  the 
figures  for  First  and  Second  Congresses. 

Senators. — William  E.  Simms  (1,  2);  Henry  C.  Burnett 

(1.  2). 

Representatives. — Thomas  Monroe  (P);  Henry  C.  Burnett 
(P) ; Thomas  Johnson  (P) ; John  J.  Thomas  (P) ; Theodore  L. 
Burnett  (P,  1,2);  Daniel  P.  White  (P) ; L.  H.  Ford  (P) ; George 
A.  Hodge  (P,  1) ; John  M.  Elliott  (P,  1,  2) ; George  W.  Ewing 
(P,  1,  2);  Willis  B.  Machen  (1,  2);  John  W.  Crockett  (1); 
Henry  E.  Read  (1,  2);  Horatio  W.  Bruce  (1,  2);  James  W. 
Moore  (1,  2);  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  Jr.  (1);  James  S. 
Chrisman  (1,  2);  Ely  M.  Bruce  (1,  2);  Humphrey  Marshall 
(2);  Benjamin  F.  Bradley  (2);  George  W.  Triplett  (2). 

C.  OF  C.  PROGRAM. 

December. 

Locate  these  places  on  the  Mississippi  River:  St.  Louis, 
Hickman,  Island  No.  10,  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  Port  Gibson, 
Helena,  New  Orleans.  Describe  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 

Read  Selections  from  “Christmas  Night  in  the  Quarters,” 
by  Irwin  Russell.  Library  of  Southern  Literature,  Volume 
X,  4608. 

C.  OF  C.  CATECHISM. 

When  did  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  organize? 

On  Sepzember  10,  1894,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

For  what  purpose  did  they  organize? 

To  preserve  the  true  history  of  the  Confederacy  and  keep 
in  sacred  memory  the  brave  deeds  of  the  men  of  the  South, 
their  devotion  to  their  country,  and  to  the  cause  of  right,  with 
no  bitterness  toward  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
under  which  we  now  live. 

What  other  purpose  have  the  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy? To  teach  their  children  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion that  there  was  no  stain  upon  the  action  of  their  fore- 


fathers in  the  War  between  the  States  and  the  women  of  the 
South  who  nobly  sustained  them  in  that  struggle,  and  will 
ever  feel  that  their  deathless  deeds  of  valor  are  a precious 
heritage  to  be  treasured  for  all  time  to  come. 

For  what  was  the  army  of  the  South  particularly  noted? 
For  its  great  commanders — great  as  soldiers  and  great  as 
men  of  stainless  character — and  for  the  loyalty  of  the  men  in 
the  ranks,  who  were  dauntless  in  courage,  “the  bravest  of 
the  brave,”  ever  ready  to  rush  into  the  “jaws  of  death”  at 
the  command  of  their  great  leaders. 

What  did  a noted  Englishman  say  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  in  a letter  to  General  Lee? 

“ No  nation  ever  rose  so  pure  or  fell  so  free  from  stain.” 

Addenda. 

Name  the  five  greatest  military  commanders  of  each  Con- 
federate State? 

(Answer  to  be  furnished  by  each  State  Historian  based  on 
reports  of  State  committees  reporting  such  names  for  Stone 
Mountain  Memorial.) 

Name  three  most  conspicuous  heroes  of  each  State? 

(Answer  to  be  furnished  by  State  Historians.) 

Why  should  we  observe: 

(a)  Flag  Day,  June  14? 

Because  it  proclaims  our  loyalty  to  our  nation’s  flag. 

{b)  Why  Constitution  Day,  September  11? 

Because  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  considered 
the  greatest  document  for  the  safeguarding  of  human  rights 
ever  penned,  and  our  forefathers  fought  and  died  to  pre- 
serve it. 

(c)  January  19? 

Because  it  is  the  birthday  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  one  of  the 
greatest  military  leaders  of  all  time,  and  a man  revered  and 
beloved  the  world  over. 
id)  June  3? 

Because  it  is  the  natal  day  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  vicarious 
sufferer  for  the  whole  South.  A man  among  men,  a soldier, 
statesman,  and  gentleman — a great  American  whose  name  we 
should  demand  to  be  known  and  acclaimed  leader  of  one  side 
of  the  greatest  epoch  in  American  history. 

(e)  November  11,  Armistice  Day? 

Because  it  should  ever  be  held  sacred  to  the  manhood  of 
America,  who  fought  that  other  nations  might  be  free;  who 
died,  not  for  conquest,  but  for  liberty;  who  embodied  the 
spirit  of  the  great  commander  in  chief  and  world  Democrat, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  whose  ideals  were  the  same  eternal  prin- 
ciple of  human  justice  for  which  our  forefathers  stood  in  the 
days  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. 

Note. 

There  was  a little  mix-up  in  the  C.  of  C.  Catechism  as 
given  in  the  November  number  of  the  Veteran,  which 
caused  the  omission  of  an  important  part  of  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  November  installment,  and  the  use  of  the 
December  installment,  which  is  repeated  above.  The  omission 
referred  to  occurred  in  the  question  regarding  Gen.  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  which  should  have  been: 

“Of  whom  was  it  said  that  three  commonwealths  claimed 
him,  and  why?” 

The  answer  being:  “Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  was 
killed  at  Shiloh.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  lived  in  Texas, 
and  fought  for  Texan  independence;  was  first  buried  in 
Louisiana;  later  his  ashes  were  removed  to  Austin,  Tex., 
where  he  rests  under  a magnificent  recumbent  statue  in  the 
State  Cemetery.” 
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Confebecateb  Southern  /Ihemorial  Hssociation 


Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan First  Vice  President  General 

1640  Pea  ody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Hight Treasurer  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark.  

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  ...  .Recording  Secretary  General 

Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Mildred  Rutherford Historian  General 

Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Bryan  W.  Coia-1kt<.  ..  Corresponding  Secretary  General 
College  Park,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgornery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quumby National  Organizer 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama — Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas — Fayetteville Mrs.  J.  Garside  Welch 

District  of  Columbia — Washington Mrs.  N.  P.  Webster 

Florida — Gainesville Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia — Atlanta Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 

Kentucky — Bowling  Green Miss  Jeane  D.  Blackburn 

Louisiana — New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Maryland Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mississippi — Greenwood Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough 

Missouri — St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

North  Carolina— Asheville Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee — Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Texas — Dallas Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Virginia— Richmond Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia— . 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Mary  Forrest  Bradley,  Editor,  2043  Cowden  Aven«e,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


GREETINGS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 
My  Dear  Coworkers:  Time  goes  on  apace,  and  the  happy 
holiday  season  will  be  near  at  hand  when  this  reaches  you, 
“Unto  you  a Prince  is  born,  a harbinger  of  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men.”  Let  us  catch  the  glad  refrain  and  unite 
our  voices  with  the  myriad  of  hosts  that  shall  acclaim  the 
good  tidings  of  great  joy.  Another  year  has  gone  on  record 
as  to  whether  we  have  been  “faithful  over  a few  things,  and 
shall  be  ruler  over  many.”  May  we  stop  a while  amid  the 
bustle  and  confusion  of  the  times,  and  with  introspective 
thought  be  enabled  to  catch  a vision  of  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities that  have  been  ours  while  we  listen  for  the  com- 
mendation. “Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.” 
May  we  of  the  older  generation  so  order  our  lives  that  they 
may  be  examples  to  the  younger  of  the  Christian  graces  and 
the  refining  influences  that  will  leave  an  impress  of  beautiful 
types  of  the  true  gentlewoman  of  the  old  South.  Each  life 
is  daily  writing  its  own  history  in  its  influence  upon  those 
around  her,  and  next  to  our  allegiance  to  our  Lord  and  Master 
comes  patriotic  love  for  our  land  and  people.  Possessing  a 
heritage  surpassed  by  no  other  nation  on  earth,  let  us  begin 
anew,  with  fresh  endeavor,  to  carry  on,  guided  by  the  saintly 
spirit  that  cradled  us  in  her  arms  and  taught  the  young  heart 
and  mind  reverence  for  all  things  sacred,  love  of  our  native 
land  and  devotion  to  her  high  ideals.  We  stand  pledged  to 
carry  on  this  glorious  service,  perpetuating  the  only  work, 
outside  of  their  religious  duties,  that  our  blessed  mothers 
bequeathed  to  us.  In  the  name  of  our  mothers,  of  blessed 
memory,  I send  to  you  the  warmest  greetings  of  my  heart 
and  wish  for  each  home  the  happiest  of  holidays. 

To  some  the  year  has  brought  separation  and  sorrow,  and 
we  would  not  forget  to  pray  that  the  “peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  understanding”  should  abide  with  them,  not  only 
with  those  bereft,  but  that  this  divine  blessing  should  hover 
over  every  home,  and  that  in  going  forward,  leading  us  ever, 
will  be  our  immortal  message,  our  motto, 

“Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget.” 

Ever  yours,  in  loving  service, 

Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson,  President  General. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph,  of  Richmond,  Va. 
Another  shining  example  of  allegiance  to  duty  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  “which  rose  so  white  and  fair  and  fell  so  pure  of 


crime”  has  been  called,  and  to  answer,  as  ever  was  her  wont  at 
duty,  “Here,  Lord,  am  I.”  Thus  can  it  be  said  of  the  be- 
loved “Mother  of  Richmond,”  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph, 
who  went  to  her  final  sleep  beloved  and  mourned  by  countless 
friends  all  over  the  South. 

No  general  work  for  the  South  but  claimed  her  best  efforts. 
Identified  from  girlhood  with  the  memorial  work,  she  be- 
came a charter  member  of  the  Ladies’  Memorial  Association 
of  Richmond,  served  in  every  capacity,  and  was  for  years  the 
President  and  guiding  hand.  Broad  in  all  her  views,  loyal 
to  every  call,  she  served  wisely  and  well,  answering  every  call 
for  service  to  her  beloved  South.  Of  a type  all  too  rapidly 
passing,  we  shall  miss  her  voice  of  wisdom  and  the  cordial 
cooperation  so  freely  given  to  every  case  of  need.  May  her 
mantle  fall  upon  one  who  loves  his  fellow  man  and  the  service 
as  faithfully  as  she. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Connally,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  daughter  of  the  war  governor  of  Georgia,  Mary 
Virginia  Brown,  wife  of  Dr.  Elijah  L.  Connally,  answered  the 
summons  of  her  Master  as  she  stood  among  the  flowers 
gathering  the  blossoms  she  loved  to  brighten  the  sick  rooms 
and  homes  of  friends.  A beautiful  life  filled  with  gracious 
hospitality,  and  with  open  hand  to  every  call  of  want,  has 
left  a great  gap  in  a nation-wide  circle  of  friends,  who  loved 
her  for  her  ever  thoughtful,  kindly  courtesies  and  remem- 
brances. “Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,” 
awaited  her  entrance  into  the  presence  of  the  Master,  whom 
she  served  with  unselfish  devotion  during  her  long  and  useful 
life.  We  shall  meet,  but  we  shall  miss  her. 


Through  the  gracious  courtesy  of  the  State  President,  Mrs. 
Oscar  McKenzie,  your  President  General  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  the  convention  of  the  Georgia  Division,  U.  D.  C., 
and  of  enjoying  the  charming  hospitality  of  the  progressive 
little  city  of  Covington. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  convention  program  was  the 
report  on  the  essay  contest,  which  had  selected  as  the  subject 
“ Memorial  Day.”  The  subject  and  plan  was  handled  in  a 
masterly  way  and  gave  evidence  of  the  illuminating  value 
in  a historical  way  of  this  especial  phase  of  work.  That  thirty- 
five  thousand  essays  were  sent  in,  all  told,  and  that  ten  thou- 
sand alone  came  from  Atlanta  schools,  must  impress  upon 
thoughtful  minds  the  great  benefit,  not  only  to  pupils,  but 
to  teachers  alike,  which  comes  from  historical  research  neces- 
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sary  fci'  this  great  work.  Too  much  interest  and  information 
cannot  be  put  forth  for  our  Southern  Memorial  Day,  as  the 
present  generations  are  absorbed  in  interest  in  the  soldiers  of 
the  later  wars,  and  this,  in  a way,  will  obscure  and  ])ush  aside 
our  smaller  work  unless  we  are  alert  and  see  to  it  that  in  every 
possible  way  the  originators  and  the  suggestive  thought  of 
the  Southern  Memorial  Day  be  kept  to  the  front.  Much  of 
vast  importance  to  the  work  in  the  South  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Georgia  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  which  is  always  out- 
standing in  its  achievements,  and  which  your  President  Gen- 
eral greatly  enjoyed,  along  with  the  delightful  charm  of  the 
Southern  hospitality  evidenced  in  the  many  social  functions 
planned  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  guests. 


C.  S.  M.  A.  NOTES. 

The  Southern  Memorial  Association,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  held 
a most  interesting  meeting  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  William 
Wright,  President,  on  October  28. 

This  Association  has  bestowed  fifty-two  Gold  Star  Medals 
on  living  Confederate  veterans  in  Georgia,  and  resolved  at 
this  meeting  to  present  the  remaining  forty  veterans  in 
Fulton  County  with  medals  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  splendid  attendance  was  a tribute  of  love  and  es- 
teem to  the  beloved  President,  Mrs.  Wright.  At  the  close  of 
the  program  Mrs.  Bryan  Wells  Collier  presented  two  volumes 
of  her  “Representative  Women  of  the  South”  to  Mrs.  Wright. 

The  President  General,  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  was  a guest 
of  honor  and  gave  a beautiful  talk  on  the  work  of  the  Memo- 
rial Association  and  the  coming  reunion  to  be  held  in  Little 
Rock  in  May,  1928. 

Mrs.  N.  P.  Webster,  President  of  Mary  Taliaferro  Thomp- 
son Southern  Memorial  Association,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
writes  most  interestingly  of  their  monthly  meetings,  which 
members  look  forward  to  with  interest.  They  are  especially 
interested  in  the  Manassas  Battle  Field  and  Stone  Mountain 
Memorial.  They  have  resolved  this  year  to  concentrate  on 
one  object  and  complete  it  before  taking  up  new  work. 

Mrs.  Webster  urges  all  Memorial  women  to  subscribe  to 
the  Veteran,  of  which  she  says:  “To  me  it  is  a jewel  dropping 
into  my  home  each  month,  and  one  that  I shall  expect  each 
month  in  every  year  as  long  as  I shall  live.” 

* * * 

On  a recent  visit  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  Editor  of  this  page 
had  the  pleasure  of  going  to  Stone  Mountain  and  noted 
with  much  interest  the  progress  of  the  work,  which  is  going 
forward  steadily.  Between  two  and  three  thousand  people 
visit  the  mountain  weekly. 

The  Editor  also  enjoyed  meeting  with  the  Atlanta  Me- 
morial Association  in  the  home  of  the  President,  Mrs.  William 
Wright. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  MEMORIAL  DA  Y. 

BY  MRS.  JAMES  R.  ARMSTRONG,  STATE  PRESIDENT,  OKLAHOMA 
CITY,  OKLA. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865,  the  women  of  Columbus, 
Ga.,  were  accustomed  to  go,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ladies’ 
Aid  Society,  to  decorate  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
died  at  the  hospital  at  Columbus.  One  day,  when  returning 
from  this  labor  of  love,  Mrs.  Roswell  Ellis,  who  was  then 
Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford,  remarked  to  some  friends  that  she 
had  just  been  reading  such  a beautiful  German  story,  “The 
Initials,”  in  which  the  writer  told  of  a custom  of  caring  for 
the  graves  of  the  dead  heroes,  and  she  thought  it  would  be 


an  excellent  idea  to  set  apart  some  one  day  for  this  purjjose 
at  the  South.  The  others  agreed  with  her,  and  subsefjuently 
Miss  Rutherford,  as  secretary,  called  a meeting  of  the  Ladies’ 
Aid  Society  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  John  Tyler,  and  there 
arrangements  were  made  to  establish  “Memorial  Day.” 
The  Aid  Society  resolved  itself  into  the  “Ladies  Memorial 
Association,”  whose  object  should  be  the  caring  for  the 
soldiers’  graves  and  decorating  them  with  flowers.  Mrs. 
Robert  Carter  was  chosen  President,  and  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Williams,  Secretary. 

In  the  spring  of  1866,  a few  days  after  the  meeting,  while 
the  ladies  were  in  the  cemetery  caring  for  the  graves.  Miss 
Lizzie  Rutherford  suggested  to  Mrs.  Woolfolk  that  April  26, 
the  day  Johnston  surrendered,  would  be  a good  day  for  that 
purpose,  and  so  it  was  decided.  Mrs.  Williams,  the  Secretary, 
was  requested  to  write  a letter  to  all  the  Aid  Societies  asking 
them  to  unite  in  this  custom,  and  so  it  happened  that  Mrs. 
Williams,  and  not  Mrs.  Ellis,  received  the  honor  of  suggesting 
the  day. 

The  idea  of  confederating  all  Ladies’  Memorial  Associations 
organized  in  the  South  after  1865  into  one  organized  body 
originated  with  the  Southern  Memorial  Association  of  Fay- 
etteville, Ark.,  1900.  Mrs.  Lizzie  Pollard  was  President  of 
the  Association,  but  the  motion  was  made  by  Miss  Julia  A. 
Garside,  afterwards  Mrs.  W.  B.  Welch.  The  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Miss  Sue  H.  Walker,  was  directed  to  invite  every 
Association  to  send  delegates  to  a convention  to  be  held  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  May  30,  1900.  Thirteen  Associations  an- 
swered the  call  and  sent  delegates  at  the  time  appointed. 

The  convention  was  held  at  the  Galt  House  on  the  morning 
of  May  30,  and  a constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted, 
officers  elected,  and  objects  stated. 

The  second  day  of  the  reunion  the  ladies  from  the  C.  S.  M. 
A.  marched  in  a body  to  the  hall  where  the  U.  C.  V.  conven- 
tion was  in  session,  to  present  their  memorial.  A committee 
of  veterans  met  them  at  the  door  and  escorted  them  to  seats 
upon  the  platform. 

They  were  formally  recognized  by  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans  amid  great  applause,  and  General  Gordon,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  the  con- 
federation. After  the  memorial  was  read,  the  veterans  rose 
in  a body  indorsing  it. 

Since  then  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  have  always  held  their  meeting 
at  the  same  time  and  place  with  the  U.  C.  V.  in  their  reunions. 

On  October  30,  1900,  a charter  was  applied  for  and  filed  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Washington  County,  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  through  their  attorney,  J.  D.  Walker. 

It  is  our  own  Confederate  soldier  w'ho  wears  the  Cross  of 
Honor,  and  Memorial  Day  was  inaugurated  for  our  Con- 
federate dead.  It  was  to  our  Confederate  women  that  the 
first  monument  to  women  in  the  war  was  erected,  and  this 
monument  stands  at  Fort  Mill,  S.  C. 

Aid  Societies,  no  longer  needed  after  the  war,  were  con- 
verted into  Ladies’  Memorial  Associations,  and  then  this 
memorial  work  began.  The  early  monuments  w^ere  all 
erected  by  these  Memorial  Associations  After  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  were  organized  in  1894,  then  both  organiza- 
tions united  in  honoring  the  dead. 

The  main  work  of  the  Memorial  Associations  at  first  was 
to  gather  the  dead 'bodies  of  the  fallen  brave  from  battle 
fields  and  roadsides  and  place  them  in  cemeteries  near  by 
that  flowers  could  be  placed  upon  their  graves  and  orators 
rehearse  their  brave  deeds.  But  to-day  it  is  for  the  caring 
for  the  graves  and  arranging  the  Memorial  Day  exercises, 
gathering  and  preserving  unwritten  history,  and  seeing  that 
( Continued  on  page  478.) 
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Sons  of  (Tonfeberate  Deterans 


Sumter  L.  Lowry,  Commander  in  Chief,  Tampa,  Fla. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

John  M.  Kinard,  Newberry,  S.  C Inspector  in  Chief 

Robert  M.  Beattie,  Memphis,  Tenn Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  B.  W.  Lowry,  Tampa,  Fla Surgeon  in  Chief 

W.  D.  Jackson,  Little  Rock,  Ark Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Maj.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C Historian  in  Chief 

Y.  R.  Beasley,  Tampa,  Fla Commissary  in  Chief 

Rev.  John  Durham  Wing,  Winter  Park,  Fla.. . .Chaplain  in  Chief 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

Sumter  L.  Lowry,  Chairman Tampa,  Fla. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  G.  Lamkin Roanoke,  Va. 

John  Ashley  Jones Atlanta,  Ga. 

Edmond  R.  Wiles Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Jesse  Anthony Washington,  D.  C. 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 

Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical Lynchburg,  Va. 

J.  H.  Hamilton,  Relief Mena,  Ark. 

George  A.  Miller,  Monument Tallahassee,  Fla. 

John  H.  Robertson,  Memorial Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Textbook Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dr.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  American  Legion  History. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Col.  W.  McDonald  Lee,  Rutherford Irvington,  Va. 

Maj.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing,  Manassas  Battle  Field.  .Washington,  D.  C. 
John  Ashley  Jones,  Stone  Mountain Atlanta,  Ga. 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS.  . 

R.  G.  Lamkin,  Roanoke,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Atlanta,  Ga Army  of  Tennessee 

Edmond  R.  Wiles,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Maj.  Jere  C.  Dennis,  Dadeville Alabama 

Dr.  Morgan  Smith,  Little  Rock Arkansas 


John  A.  Lee,  208  North  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111. . .Central  Division 
Elton  O.  Pillow,  2413  North  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
S.  W.  Fry,  150  Green  Street,  Eastern  Division,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  Z.  Reardon,  Tallahassee Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

J.  E.  Keller,  1109  Fincastle  Road,  Lexington Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 

Robert  E.  Lee  3124  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis Missouri 

Albert  C.  Anderson,  Ripley Mississippi 

J.  D.  Paul,  Washington North  Carolina 

E.  Riddle,  Oklahoma  City Oklahoma 

A.  D.  Marshall,  1804  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Washington 

Pacific  Division. 

Reid  Elkins,  Greenville South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga Tennessee 

E.  S.  McCarver,  Orange  Texas 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Richmond Virginia 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Buford,  Charleston West  Virginia 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  S.  C.  V. 

Barbara  Fritchie  Story  Refuted. 

Refutation  of  the  historical  story  of  Barbara  Fritchie  and 
her  poet-sung  waving  of  the  American  flag  from  her  window 
as  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson,  Confederate  officer,  marched 
through  Frederick,  Md.,  with  his  troops,  constituted  the 
chief  reminiscences  of  the  Association  of  Oldest  Inhabitants 
meeting  held  on  November  3,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  Clagett  Proctor  read  his  paper  on  the  three  “au- 
thentically recorded  reasons”  why  “Dame  Fritchie”  could 
not  have  waved  the  American  flag  that  memorable  September 
10,  1862, 

“These  are,”  Mr.  Proctor  read  from  his  paper,  “Barbara 
at  that  time  was  bedridden  and  had  been  so  for  quite  a while, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  have  waved  a 
flag.  At  the  time  of  the  reported  incident  her  age  is  given  at 
ninety-six  and  she  died  the  following  December,  only  three 
months  later,  no  doubt  from  old  age.  This  should  surely 
be  enough  to  disprove  the  story;  but  further:  It  was  not 
light  when  Jackson  left  Frederick,  as  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing note  left  at  the  door  of  Dr.  Ross,  Presbyterian  min- 
ister of  the  time: 

“‘Regret  not  being  permitted  to  see  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ross, 
but  could  not  expect  to  have  that  pleasure  at  so  unseasonable 
an  hour.  T.  J.  Jackson. 

‘“September  10,  1862,  5:15  A.M.’ 

“The  third  reason  that  brands  the  incident  a myth  is  that 
Jackson’s  army  did  not  march  by  Barbara’s  home,  but  se- 
lected another  route.” 

In  his  paper,  Mr.  Proctor  suggested  that  the  Barbara 
Fritchie  story  was  a concoction  to  arouse  the  patriotic  im- 
pulses. The  only  account  of  Jackson’s  entry  into  Frederick, 
he  declared,  is  that  written  by  a Union  army  surgeon,  in 
which  no  mention  is  made  of  the  flag-waving  incident.  A 
week  after  the  supposed  incident,  Mr.  Proctor  recalled,  the 
battle  of  Antietam  was  fought,  in  which  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  now  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  was  wounded.  Referring  to  the  wounded  soldier 
Holmes,  Mr.  Proctor  read: 


“ He  was  reported  to  have  been  mortally  wounded.  His 
father.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  celebrated  poet  and 
writer,  came  on  from  Boston,  to  see  his  son,  through  Frederick 
on  the  way  to  the  hospital.  His  reminiscences  of  the  occasion 
resulted  in  a book,  ‘My  Heart  for  the  Captain.’  Had  the 
Fritchie  story  been  true,  one  would  naturally  expect  so  able 
a writer  to  have  mentioned  it  in  his  experiences.” 

In  Memorlam. 

Charlie  M.  Brown,  Commander  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  S.  C.  V.,  and  a prominent  Asheville  realtor,  known 
to  the  public  generally  as  “The  Home  Finder,”  died  on 
October  25,  1927,  at  his  home  in  West  Asheville,  N.  C.  He 
had  been  ill  about  one  year,  and  for  the  last  six  months  had 
been  confined  to  his  home. 

Comrade  Brown  had  not  only  been  prominent  in  the  Ashe- 
ville real  estate  world,  but  he  had  also  enjoyed  high  honors 
as  Commander  of  the  North  Carolina  Division,  S.  C.  V., 
and  as  Commander  of  the  Army  ot  Northern  Virginia. 
Members  of  the  Thomas  D.  Johnston  Camp,  S.  C.  V.,  and 
Confederate  organizationz  attended  the  funeral  in  a body. 

Comrade  Brown  is  survived  by  his  wife  who,  before  her 
marriage,  in  Miami,  Fla.,  in  1914,  was  Miss  Clara  Frances 
French,  of  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  His  father, 
Charlie  M.  Brown,  Sr.,  also  survives  him. 

He  was  born  November  17,  1880,  at  Faison,  N.  C.  His 
father  was  a veteran  of  the  War  between  the  States.  On 
his  mother’s  side,  he  was  descended  from  James  Faison,  a 
Revolutionary  War  hero. 

Annual  Reunion,  Louisiana  Division,  U.  C.  V. 

The  annual  reunion  of  Confederate  Veterans,  held  October 
20-21,  at  Lake  Charles,  La.,  was  one  of  the  best  attended  in 
many  years. 

The  first  evening  a program  and  reception  followed  by  a 
dance  was  held  at  the  Association  of  Commerce  building. 

The  business  session  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
with  General  Stephens,  of  Coushatta,  presiding.  Roll  was 
called  by  James  A.  Pierce,  New  Orleans,  Adjutant  General, 
with  nearly  fifty  veterans  present.  S.  0.  Shattuck,  of  Lake 
Charles,  delivered  an  address  on  the  “War  between  the  States.” 
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On  Thursday  afternoon  a boat  ride  showed  tlie  visitors  the 
great  waterway  leading  from  the  port  to  the  Gulf.  'I'hat 
evening  a banquet  was  given  in  honor  of  the  veterans  and 
visitors.  One  of  the  principal  speakers  on  the  program  was 
Judge  L.  B.  Claiborne,  of  New  Roads.  Other  prominent 
speakers  were  J.  C.  Foster,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V.; 
Judge  McCarver,  Commander  Texas  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  and  Attorney  T.  A.  Edwards,  of  Lake  Charles. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Past  Commander  in  Chief,  S.  C.  V.,  was 
chairman  of  all  social  functions  and  was  present  at  all  business 
sessions. 

Baton  Rouge  was  selected  as  the  next  convention  city. 

War  between  the  States. 

Comrade  C.  E.  Gilbert,  910  Peden  Avenue,  Houston, 
Tex.,  has  just  had  published  a booklet  of  about  eighty-two 
pages  entitled  “Two  Presidents:  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Jefferson  Davis.”  While  the  booklet  is  not  published  for 
profit,  it  is  hoped  that  the  cooperation  of  the  Sous  and  Daugh- 
ters of  Confederate  Veterans  will  be  liberal  in  its  circulation 
among  the  descendants  of  the  veterans  and  thereby  aid  to 
that  extent  in  the  preservation  of  the  truth  of  history.  The 
price  is  50  cents;  one  dozen,  $4;  and  two  dozen,  $7.50. 

Manassas  Battle  Field  Park. 

The  board  of  directors  of  Manassas  Battle  Field  Confed- 
erate Park  recently  held  a most  interesting  meeting.  Among 
other  business  transacted,  Bruce  McIntosh,  Commander  of 
the  Leesburg,  Va.,  Camp,  was  elected  treasurer  to  succeed 
the  late  Col.  E.  B.  White.  Comrade  McIntosh  is  president 
of  the  People’s  National  Bank  of  Leesburg  and  an  enthusiast 
in  the  Park  work. 

In  the  report  of  the  President,  Maj.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing,  he 
briefly  outlined  the  things  accomplished  by  the  organization. 
A fireproof  museum  is  under  way.  The  United  States  War 
Department  recognizes  the  right  of  the  organization  to 
donations  from  material  not  needed  for  up-to-date  equipment, 
material  of  the  greatest  historical  value;  and  the  office  of  the 
Adjutant  General  of  Virginia  recognizes  the  possibilities  of  the 
Park  and  its  museum.  The  Museum  Committee  now  have 
in  hand  interesting  American  machine  guns;  war  trophies 
captured  by  our  army  from  the  Germans  in  the  World  War, 
and  other  material  which,  when  placed  in  the  new  building, 
will  give  the  park  the  finest  Confederate  battle  field  museum 
in  the  country.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments  are  lending 
a hand  to  the  Board;  and  upon  every  hand  the  finest  interest 
and  heartiest  cooperation  is  now  being  met. 

Recruiting  Committee,  S.  C.  V. 

The  educational  work  of  the  committee  has  now  progressed 
far  enough  to  begin  securing  real  returns,  and  the  recruiting 
service  is  preparing  to  stage  a number  of  campaigns  in  each 
State,  beginning  in  November.  Interest  is  awakening,  and 
every  one,  both  through  personal  contact  and  the  mail,  seems 
interested  in  the  great  program  which  the  Sons  are  launching. 

During  the  month  of  October  field  scouting  was  in  progress 
in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Texas,  Missouri,  and 
Oklahoma. 

Commander  E.  Riddle  is  anxious  for  Oklahoma  to  come  to 
the  front,  and  Stand  Watie  Camp  No.  664,  at  Tulsa,  was 
selected  as  the  starting  point.  Commander  E.  F.  Hayden 
and  Adjutant  John  P.  Logan  proved  themselves  live  wires, 
and  Past  Commander  in  Chief,  Carl  Hinton,  is  staging  the 
campaign.  Hinton’s  latest  letter  says:  “In  all  my  experience 
I have  never  had  such  a strong,  live,  wide-awake,  business- 
like committee  to  work  with.” 

Past  Adjutant  in  Chief,  L.  D.  T.  Quinby  is  recruiting  at 


Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  is  securing  sjilendid  publicity  ami  good 
cooperation.  Raleigh  papers  are  backing  the  S.  C.  V.  cam- 
jiaign  with  good  editorials. 

Commander  in  Chief  Lowry  and  Mrs.  Lowry,  of  Tampa, 
Fla.,  were  honor  guests  of  the  U.  D.  C.  Convention  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  during  November. 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

The  following  was  taken  from  an  old  newspaper,  the  Raleigh 
Sentinel,  of  February  5,  1873,  as  reprinted  from  the  Richmond 
Enquirer,  to  which  paper  it  was  written  by  A.  R.  Small,  a 
Maine  soldier  at  Gettysburg.  Though  the  writer  has  doubt- 
less long  since  joined  the  great  majority  of  his  comrades  of 
the  sixties,  this  letter  gives  information  that  may  yet  reach 
some  bereaved  heart: 

“1  have  just  read  the  ‘Sad  Story  of  Bereavements,’  pub- 
lished in  your  paper  of  the  16th.  It  brings  vividly  before  me 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  its  attendant  incidents.  This 
sadly  patient  mother  tells  her  story  and  brings  distinctly  to 
mind  a spot  in  the  grove  just  at  the  left  of  the  cemetery  and 
nearly  in  front  of  the  house  occupied  by  General  Meade  as 
headquarters.  Army  of  the  Potomac,  where  were  lying  a 
number  of  wounded  in  gray  suits,  fallen  in  the  last  brave 
charge  of  Longstreet’s  Corps  on  the  3rd  of  July.  Sadly  I 
made  my  way  through  the  dead  and  dying,  proffering  such 
assistance  as  sympathy  dictated. 

“One  poor  fellow,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was 
shot  through  the  body.  His  wants  were  few — -‘only  a drink 
of  cool  water.  I am  so  cold — so  cold!  Won’t  j'ou  cover  me 
up?’  And  then  his  mind  wandered — murmuring  something 
about  ‘Dear  Mother.’  ‘So  glad  ’tis  all  over.’  Then  a clear 
sense  of  his  condition,  and  would  1 write  to  his  father  and 
tell  him  how  he  died — how  he  loved  them  at  home.  ‘Tell  them 
all  about  it,  won’t  you?  Father’s  name  is  Robert  Jenkins, 

1 belong  to  the  Seventh  North  Carolina  Troops — -came  from 
Chatham  County.  My  name  is  Will — and  tearfully  I 
covered  his  face.  Perhaps  he  was  this  mother’s  boy,  perhaps 
not;  but  he  was  somebody’s  boy. 

“A  little  farther  on  my  attention  was  attracted  toward  a 
young  man  of  Kemper’s  Brigade,  1 think.  Kneeling  down 
by  his  side,  I looked  at  his  strikingly  handsome  face  some 
few  moments,  when  he  unclosed  his  eyes  and  looked  steadily 
into  mine  with  such  a questioning,  hungry  look.  An  appeal 
so  beseeching,  so  eloquent,  and  I had  not  the  power  to  answer 
— ^could  only  ask  where  he  was  wounded.  ‘Don’t  talk  to  me, 
please,’  he  said.  A moment  after  he  touched  his  breast,  and 
I saw  there  was  but  a chance  for  him.  Asking  if  he  was 
afraid  to  die,  he  replied:  ‘No,  I am  glad  I am  through.  O, 
I hope  this  will  end  the  war — will  it?’  I asked  him  if  he  was 
a Christian,  and  think  he  told  me  he  was  not  a professor,  but 
‘tried  to  be  good,’  when  a spasm  of  pain  again  closed  his  eyes. 

“I  could  not  bear  to  leave  him,  and  putting  my  face  close 
down  to  his,  he  suddenly  opened  his  eyes — I shall  never  forget 
their  unearthly  beauty,  and  the  sweet,  trusting  expression 
which  overspread  his  whole  face  as  he  said  to  me,  with  a 
motion  as  though  he  would  throw  his  arms  around  my  neck: 
‘I  am  going  home,  good-by!’  I did  weep,  I couldn’t 
help  it.  I can’t  keep  the  tears  back  even  now  in  recalling  it. 
He  was  somebody’s  darling  boy,  perhaps  his  mother’s.  I 
do  not  recollect  his  name,  he  might  not  have  told  me.  I 
only  remember  that  boys  from  the  16th  Maine  carried 
him  to  the  field  hospital  because  they  wanted  to,  although 
they,  too,  saw  it  was  nearly  over.  If  either  of  these  boys  is 
recognized,  I will  gladly  answer  any  inquiries  directed  to  me.” 

“West  Waterville,  Me.,  January  27,  1873.” 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  MEMORIAL  DA  Y. 

(Continued  from  page  47S.) 

history  fair  to  the  South  be  taught  in  schools,  uniting  with  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  all  lines  of  educational 
work  and  monument  building. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Logan  was  the  first  to  suggest  Decoration 
Day  at  the  North.  Mrs.  Eddington,  of  Virginia,  gives  the 
circumstances  leading  to  it;  “In  Petersburg,  Va.,  May  26, 
1868,  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan  was  present  at  the  decorating  of 
the  graves  on  Memorial  Day  and  suggested  to  her  husband, 
Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  that,  as  Commander  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
he  issue  an  order  for  a Decoration  Day  so  that  the  graves  of 
the  Union  soldiers  could  be  covered  with  flags  and  flowers  be 
strewn  to  honor  their  memory.” 


THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS  OF  HONOR. 

Take  these  crosses,  a mute  token 
Of  a sorrow  left  unspoken 
By  the  lips  of  love  unbroken 

Through  all  change  of  time  and  tide. 

In  a comrade’s  tears  you’ll  lave  them. 

From  dishonor  live  to  save  them. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  gave  them. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  died. 

Prize  these  badges  as  a treasure 
Precious,  priceless  beyond  measure. 

Consecrated  by  a love 
Deep  and  boundless  as  the  ocean — 

A true  woman’s  life  devotion — • 

Love  like  His  who  reigns  above. 

Lee,  the  matchless,  would  have  worn  it. 

Stonewall  Jackson  would  have  borne  it  [it 

Proudly;  death’s  strong  hand  could  scarce  have  torn 
From  our  princely  Stuarz’s  breast. 

Hold  it,  veteran,  as  an  omen 
Sacred  as  the  tear  of  woman 
Shed  for  chevalier  or  yeoman — • 

Nobler  than  the  noblest  Roman — • 

Shed  for  comrade  laid  to  rest. 

Southern  veterans,  wear  these  crosses. 

Emblems  of  our  Southland’s  losses. 

Losses  death  alone  can  drown. 

When  the  last  reveille’s  sounded. 

When  sin’s  host  their  arms  have  grounded. 

He  in  whom  our  faith  is  founded. 

Who  bore  the  cross,  for  us  was  wounded. 

Will  for  each  cross  exchange  a crown. 

But  when  in  heaven’s  perfect  light. 

The  day  He  counts  his  jewels  bright. 

Condemns  the  wrong,  rewards  the  right. 

In  those  he  died  to  save. 

The  richest  crown  for  love,  for  loss. 

Without  one  taint  of  earthly  dross 
To  her  will  go,  last  at  his  cross 
And  earliest  at  his  grave. 

— C.  B.  Tate,  New  Market  Battalion,  V.  M.  I.  Cadets. 


NEW  BOOK  ON  THE  DAVIS  FAMILY. 

“The  Davis  family  (Davies,  David)  in  Wales  and  Ameri- 
ca.” Genealogy  of  Morgan  David,  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
Harry  Alexander  Davis,  1927.  Octavo,  cloth,  with  three 
portrait  illustrations  and  coat  of  arms  of  the  Davis  family, 
445  pages,  including  index.  Price,  $10.  Address:  Major 
Harry  A.  Davis,  316  Shepherd  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Morgan  David  was  born  in  Wales  about  1622-23,  and 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  1684.  He  had  five  children, 
and  this  volume  traces  the  descendants  of  this  family  to  the 
present  time,  and  includes  the  line  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States. 

Part  II  gives  the  record  of  the  descendants  of  Owen  and 
Jenkyn  David,  who  descend  from  Thomas,  brother  of  Mor- 
gan, and  who  emigrated  from  Wales,  1736-37,  and  settled  on 
Catfish  Creek,  S.  C. 

The  book  is  well  presented  and  edited.  The  index  is  full. 
Brief  genealogies  of  twenty-four  different  families  that 
married  into  the  Davis  family  are  given.  The  author  of  this 
volume  is  a son  of  David  R.  W.  Davis,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  who 
served  in  the  Alabama  State  Artillery,  1861-65,  and  is 
himself  a veteran,  having  campaigned  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  served  in  World  War.  The 
volume  contains  military  service  records  from  Colonial  times 
to  the  present  and  is  replete  with  Confederate  service  records 
never  before  published. 


Flag  of  the  Jasper  Greens. — The  inquiry  on  page  435 
of  the  November  Veteran  concerning  an  old  Confederate 
flag  in  possession  of  George  V.  Bennett,  of  Plymouth,  Mass., 
and  which  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  the  rightful  owners, 
brought  quick  response  and  the  information  that  the  command 
was  still  in  existence  as  an  organization  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
and  the  flag  has  been  returned  to  the  surviving  members 
there.  This  command  was  Battery  E,  118th  Field  Artillery, 
of  Savannah.  Capt.  C.  R.  Peterson  commands  the  survivors. 


Appreciates  the  Veteran. — -The  following  comes  from 
Capt.  James  H.  Tomb,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  with  order  to 
renew  subscriptions  for  himself  and  the  library  at  Indian 
Spring,  two  years  each:  “Your  article  on  Charleston,  S.  C., 
in  the  November  Veteran,  was  most  interesting  to  me,  as 
I was  attached  to  the  C.  S.  N.  at  Charleston  from  1862  to 
1865.  While  we  old  Confeds  are  growing  less  active  each 
year,  the  Confederate  Veter.^n  grows  brighter  and  more 
interesting  each  year.” 


Before  That  Men  Were  Free. — The  dull  boy  in  the 
class  unexpectedly  distinguished  himself  in  a history  examina- 
tion. The  question  ran:  “How  and  when  was  slavery  in- 
troduced into  America?”  To  this  he  replied:  “No  women 
had  come  over  to  the  early  Virginia  colony.  The  planters 
wanted  wives  to  help  with  the  work.  In  1619  the  London 
Company  sent  over  a shipload  of  girls.  The  planters  gladly 
married  them,  and  thus  was  slavery  introduced  in  America.” 
— Los  Angeles  Times. 
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Rev.  Samuel  II.  Pollard,  100  Rogers 
Avenue,  Macon,  Ga.,  would  like  to 
hear  from  some  of  the  comrades  of  war 
times.  He  was  in  the  Danville  Military 
School  before  the  war,  and  his  Confed- 
erate service  started  by  drilling  the 
4th  North  Carolina,  which  later  be- 
came the  14th  Confederate;  in  1862,  he 
was  in  the  organization  of  the  Ringgold 
Battery,  Battery  B,  13th  Virginia  Bat- 
talion; was  transferred  to  Captain  Mot- 
ley’s Company,  Virginia  Light  Ar- 
tillery, called  the  Pittsylvania  Artillery; 
was  discharged  as  under  age,  then  went 
to  Hillsboro  Military  School,  and  later 
enlisted  in  Company  A,  Petersburg 
Battalion,  and  was  sent  to  Camp  Lee; 
there  he  was  enlisted  in  Company  I, 
32nd  Virginia  Infantry;  was  badly 
wounded  on  the  12th  of  May,  1864, 
and  sent  to  hospital,  from  which  he  was 
finally  discharged  in  March,  1865. 


A.  H.  Quarles,  Commercial  Agent, 
Southeastern  Express  Company,  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  wants  to  get  a copy  of 
Lamon’s  “Life  of  Lincoln,’’  and  anyone 
having  this  work  for  sale,  or  knowing 
where  it  can  be  procured,  will  please 
communicate  with  him. 


Wife.  Darling,  you  used  to  be  so 
loving,  and  now  you  are  so  changed. 
You  used  to  chuck  me  under  the  chin. 

Husband.  Yes,  but  in  those  days 
you  had  only  one  chin. 


WAR  LETTERS. 

Patriotic  envelopes  used  by  soldiers 
during  1861  to  1865  with  pictures  of 
flags,  emblems,  portraits,  also  verses  or 
any  peculiar  features  are  valuable. 
Send  me  all  you  have  for  inspection. 
I will  make  you  an  attractive  offer  for 
them.  George  Hakes, 

290  Broadway,  New  York,  Y.  Y. 


Mrs.  Mary  F.  Jones,  of  Desdemona, 
Tex.,  w'ishes  to  get  in  communication 
with  any  comrade  or  friend  of  her  hus- 
band, Crawford  Francis  Jones,  who  en- 
listed at  Athens,  Tex.,  and  served  with 
Company  E,  Burnett’s  Regiment,  Walk- 
er’s Division,  C.  S.  A.  All  her  records 
have  been  lost,  and  she  is  in  need  of  a 
pension.  Address  her  as  above.  Box 
105. 


J.  C.  DePuyster,  447  South  Orange 
Avenue,  Orlando,  Fla.,  makes  inquiry 
for  any  record  containing  the  name  of 
J.  W.  Howell,  who,  he  thinks,  enlisted 
from  Pikesville,  Ala.;  also  thinks  he  was 
one  of  Forrest’s  command.  Anyone 
who  remembers  this  comrade  will  please 
communicate  with  this  inquirer. 


Paradoxical. — '“What  are  you  in 
for,  my  good  fellow?’’  asked  the  prison 
visitor.  “I  am  in  because  I was 
found  out,”  sighed  the  former  bank 
cashier. 


“Lest 

We 

Forget” 


I 
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These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  2.0  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 

em-  PRICE.  SLSO  EACH 
F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla,  Ala. 


Oeafness 

From  All  Causes,  Head  Noises  and  Other  Ear 
Troubles  Easily  and  Permanently  Relieved! 

Thousands  who  were 
formerly  deaf,  now 
hear  distinctly  every 
sound^even  whispers 
> do  not  escape  them. 
I Their  life  of  lonelincfss 
has  ended  and  all  is  now 
joy  and  sunshine.  The 
impaired  or  lacking  por- 
tions of  their  ear  drums 
have  been  reinforced  by 
, simple  little  devices, 
scientifically  construct- 
ed for  that  special  pur- 
^ pose. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

often  called  “Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears" 
are  restoring  perfect  hearing  in  every  condition  of 
deafness  or  defective  hearing  from  causes  such  as 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and  Hissing  Sounds, 
Perforated,  Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed  Drums, 
Discharge  from  Ears,  etc.  No 

matter  what  tlie  case  or  how  long  stand- 
ing it  is,  testimonials  received  show  mar- 
velous results.  Common-Sense  Drums 
strengthen  the  nerves  of  the  ears  and  con- 
centrate the  sound  waves  on  one  point  o£ 
the  natural  drums,  thus  success- 
fully restoring  perfect  hearing 
where  medical  skill  even  fails  t 
help.  They  are  made  of  a sol 
sensitized  material,  comfortable^ 
and  safe  to  wear.  They  are  eaii-i 
ly  adjusted  by  the  wearer  and| 
out  of  sight  when  worn.  ' 

What  has  done  so  much  for 
thousands  of  others  will  help  you. 

Don’t  delay.  Write  today  for 
our  FREE  1G8  page  Book  on 
Deafness— giving  you  full  par- 
ticulars. 

Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co.,  1 

810 Todd  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Rev.  Jerry  Wallace,  Springfield,  111., 
is  anxious  to  secure  the  Confederate 
record  of  his  uncle,  Robert  Wallace, 
who,  it  is  thought,  was  with  Forrest’s 
Cavalry,  but  he  does  not  know  which 
regiment  or  company.  Any  comrade 
who  can  give  this  information  will 
please  write  to  address  above. 


How  We  Grow. — It  is  not  generally 
known,  but  the  fact  is  the  Treasury  De- 
partment keeps  a pretty  accurate  record 
of  the  increase  of  population  of  the 
United  States  and  possessions.  Ac- 
cording to  its  statisticians  we  have,  as 
of  September  1,  a population  in  the 
United  States  proper  of  114,340,000. 
The  population  on  September  1,  1924, 
had  been  estimated  at  112,922,000. 

The  total  amount  of  money  in  circu- 
lation on  September  1,  this  year,  was 
$4,784,024,000,  compared  with  84,773,- 
878,000  on  September  1,  1924.  The  per 
capita  circulation  was  $41.84,  compared 
with  $42.28  a year  ago. — National 
Tribune. 


Funny  Names. — A school-teacher 
from  Ypsilanti,  one  from  Kohomo,  and 
one  from  Speonk  went  on  a Cook’s  Tour 
and  visited  Wales.  “ What  funny  names 
these  Welsh  towns  have!”  exclaimed 
all  of  them  in  unison. — Canadian 
American. 


Answer  These 

Is  it  advisable  for  educato^^^^oudS^n  Universities  to  resur- 
rect and  perpetuate  the  literature,  learni^^  and  culture  of  the 
South? 


Ha] 


n^£ 

cm 


Do  you  think  several  others  in  your  cmnmunity  might  be 
interested  in  seeing  t^  accomplishment  of^ch  a movement? 

We  would  like  your^pinion  of  this  mov^ent  and  if  you  will 
vnrite  us,  giving  your  name  and  address,  wejgTll  send  you  absolutely 
FREE  of  charge  and  without  obligations^ your  part,  a beautiful 
and  interesting  44  page  book  illustrating^ what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  establishing  one  international  famed  writer  of  South- 
ern birth. 


lauonan 

We  want  you  to  have  this  book^We  know  you  will  enjoy  re- 
ceiving it  and  reading  it.  It  is  ounpleasure  to  give  it  to  you,  for  we 
are  interested  in  learning  your  angj^ers  to  the  above  questions.  Write 
and  give  us  your  opinion  today. 
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We  MARTIN  and  HOYT  COMPANY 

Dept.  108  : | Atlanta,  Georgia 


and  we  will  give 
you  a Book  Free 
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